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Thanks for the many letters about Dr. Who's 
monsters as covered in issue 3. Continuing our 
crusade to bring you more gruesome goodies 
from this World-famous TV series we hope you 
enjoy this month's selection. Once again we say, 
"Congratulations to the BBC on its tenth 
anniversary of Dr. Who". 

Next month, in part 3, we will be bringing you 
more of these TV creatures. 
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Dear (Icm Shaw: 

I have purchased both issues of “World 
of Horror” and found them ver>' in- 
teresting. I would like to see more coverage 
on the S.F-. Horrors which Universal and 
R.K.O. churned out in the 5()'s instead ol 
so much coverage on the familiar "Dracu- 
la" and “Frankenstein" movies. I would 
also like to see you cover "Terror in the 
Wax Museum". "Wasp Woman” and " The 
Beast Must Die”, 

Regards. 

D. Boberley, 
Little Chesnut St,. Worcester. 
Dear D: W V will vover these liim.s Mimter 
or later. "77ie Beast Must Die", iias 
covered in issue 3. Hope you purchased it. 

Dear Editor: 

Your Mag. is w hat I've been looking lor 
. . . you see I'm horror mad. The stories 
you include arc fantastic and I read them 
to my w ile. always after midnight; it's very 
relaxing as we are both mad about every 

Yours trulv; 

Mr.& Mrs. Clark, 
Dundee. 

/Am itieejor vour wile. 


Dear Editor. 

I read about your maga/ine in the 
Christopher Lee International club 
bulletin, however, none of the local news- 
agents have copies. How can I buy it ’ 

YourSirtcerely. 

Murray Steward. 

Chaddesden. 

Dear .Vturrav: If'e have had a great man\ 
letters such a.\ your.s. from people who 
want to htiy "P.'orld of Horror" hut can't 
Hnd a newsagent slocking it. This is a 
teething prohleni. and perhaps you and 
other readers con help. Place a deliniie 
order lor "World of Horror" with your 
local agent and tell him to order a few 
copies /rom his wholesaler. .Also tell him to 
in/orni the wholesaler that the magazine is 
distrihuted hr Associated Magazine Di.s- 
trihutors. Rodtng Trading /Aiaie, 
Barking. Essex. 

Dear Fdiior: 

Issue 2 or World of Horror was great. It 
made me want to vomit. Hope you like the 
cartoon I have enclosed. 

Jeremy Applebaum. 

Winchmore Hill. London 
Dear Jeremy: Thanks Jor the cartoon. He 
liked it so much — decided to print it. 






Dear Whoever it may concern. 

What a load of junk. I thoagM -^asa 
horror comic. Please keep your c*^«Tage 
to films only and forget aboM tbmgs 
like “The Golden Voyage of Sinhad”. This 
IS w hat the true horror fan wants. 

John Seaton. 

Hackney. London. 
Dear Jtdin- Sorry, we can only partially 
ohhge. Hundreds w ant the whole scope of 
faniasi. He will loniinue to give coverage 
toasmani X fthntasptinihle 

Dear Mr WoM Man. 

Thanks (or tsstK 2 which I really 
enjoyed, trembling. I toast yc*^ a Moody 
Mary for future issues to cotne. Av Count 
Dracula has a coffin to preserve him 
can wc have a hinder to put your mag in? 

YoursGhostly. 

John D. Hems. 

Dagenham. Essex. 
Thanks for the coniplinieiu. H e will he 
making a hinder availohle in a few months' 


Dear Friends: 

"World of Horror", is excellent. I've 
been reading horror mags since 1958 and 1 
am sure yours w ill spread like wildfire. I'm 
delighted that you have decided to go 
monthly. Glad you're carrying some buy 
'n' sell items. If your readers arc in- 
terested. 1 have rare horror film mags lor 
sale, to the highest bidder. Items include. 
“Famous Monsters of Filmlarrd". "Castle 
of Frankenstein". “Monster World". 
“Midi-Minuil FantastKjue". “Monster 
Mania”. “Creepy”, etc., etc., etc. S AE for 
details to: 

Meivyn Green, 
Benily Road. 

Salford 7. 

Dear .Melwa: Hope iht pulb for you. // 
u/it of lou other Itemb ha\e material to 
sellorirode .letusknent. 


W« hav* bMn swamped with letters SO 
have decidod to run a Monster Mailbag in 
each issue For all those who have written, 
"THANKS" for the keen interest ... for 
those who haven't . . . we would like to 
hear from you. 


ciiKifomedci book coMd 

57 SUMMER ROW ■ BIRMINGHAM B3 1JJ • ENGLAND Tel !( 021 ) 236 1112 
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Christopher Lee's New 
Chamber of Horrors 
(Edited by Peter Haining, 
Souvenir Press. 1974. 
£2.95} 

This is an anthology of spooky tales by 
the best writers in the field, selected by 
Christopher Lee, who also provides the 
introduction, and a short preface to 
each story. There is also a nice collec- 
tion of photos of Mr Lee in various 
roles. It is a good selection, but most of 
the stories are avrailable in cheap 
' paperbacks or from libraries, so at 

£2.95, we can only recommend this 
' volume to hard-core Lee enthusiasts 

and/and or those who make it a point 
to obtain every new release in the 
i "horror" genre, —L.K. 


The .Ird film in the series, 
“Sinbad at the World's End", by 
Harry hausen & Schneer, is set 
for production in the spring of 
'75. The movie will take the 
intrepid sailortoa world never 
beforedepicted. inhabited by 
St range creatures and 
humanoids. 

California Report . . . Vincent Price, 
well-known horror star, is to marry 
for the second time. His bride-to-be 
is Coral Peralman (Browne), a sixty- 
one-year-old fellow artiste. Price, 
now 63, was divorced last year 
following 23 years of marriage to 
costume designer Mary Grant 
Price. 



IS IS 

151 SWOP-n-TRADE. . . Do you IS 

ini bavo any horror material to RTI 
y trade, bartar, or aall, if »o let us Ul 
Im know end we will advertise the [m 
IQ itemsforyou.freeofcherge. q| 

[C] 

"Blazing Saddles" Mel Brooks has 
taken another satirical stride with 
his soon-to-be released, "Young 
Frankenstein." Brooks has even 
shot the film in black and white in 
order to sustain the 30's at- 
mosphere. 



Gnthique Film Society Secretary. Robin 
James (seated! with “WofH" Associate 
Editor. Lee Kennedy, lurking behind, at 
the Gothique's highly successful first 
screening of the season. Approximately 
200 viewed. 'The Thief of Baghdad." 
( Photo by Peter Nicholson). 


WANTED!!! 

“FAMOUS MONSTERS 
OF FILMLAND" N®- 1 
MUST BE AMERICAN EDITION 
CONTACT: JOHN M. BARTLE, 
10 SUNWOOD TERRACE, 
HALIFAX. 

WEST YORKSHIRE, HX3 7JZ. 
FOR BEST PRICE. 







O'MglCj, 


0\K \1) l.cwis \^LI^ worried. ;iiul 
wiih}!<iod leu'on. Hc\vii>.d\ini:- 
^ When a man is onlv tillv-MV and 
blessed wiih cash. hultdint!s. property and 
general giiods and chattels \aliied at 
a conservatiNc thirty-rise million pounds, 
he has esers reason to hang on to hie. no 
matter sshal, Hiii a liletinie ol ('serwork. 
indulgence, lack ot excereise. had taken its 
loll ol a body that had neser been in the 
lop ten. even at its peak. His heart could 
be compared to a riMs old piiinp with its 
washers missing, his liver to a screwed up 
piece ol shoe leather, and his kidneys to a 
pair ol dried prunes encased in lumps ol 
suet. I- tom the neck dow n he was a w reek, 


Hr.\l) TR.WSPI.ANT 

Brahaiis. Swil/erland. I’rotessor 
Borman perlormed a siieeesslul head 
transplant on a pig at his clinic 
vesierdav. It is stated that the patient 
is progressing satislaelorily. 

•Read thal ;fgain.‘ Conrad ordered. 

\iirse Hawkins obliged, tonrad 
thought ihe matter over Tor ten whole 
minuiev while his attendaiil dived 
into the city page. 

■(iei m\ seeretaiy.' he snapped. 

‘But. Ml. lewis.' the nurse pro- 
lesied. 'I haven't gi'l to the lal slock 
prices vet,' 

( onrad said some very rude words, 


' I hree days ago. hut . . .' 

‘In less than’ twenty -lour hours [.shall he 
dead. I sen three days will he two steps 
torward.' 

•But sou do not undersiiind. I'ven il I 
agree to this pardon me. dear sir 
mad request, there is the law to consider. 
Should you die during Ihe operation I 
would he branded as a hearilc" quack. 
No. sir, I cannot even entertain the idea.' 

Conrad was gelling weaker, and be 
spoke w iih dillicullv . 

•| have drawn up a document absolving 
sou ol all blame. I haveaKo insinieled my 
aliornev to pay you the sum ol one million 


HISADOFUIE nRM 

byR.CHETWYND HAYES 


a heap ol whee/tng groaning, harely 
operating salvage, kept alive h> science 
and his doctor's natural desire to reap 
while the siin still shone. But his brain was 
as keen and ealeiilaliiig a.s a newly built 
computer; his eyes, blue, cold, still able to 
read the small print on a medicine hoiile 
at ten paces, and even his iceth. bar a lew 
back linings, good tor another thirty 

•Why.' demanded the dying man ol his 
doctor, ‘eairi you replace the worn out 

hits'.'' 

'You'd never sumd a heart iranspUini.' 
the doctor shrugged, 'and even il you 
could, there's the liver and kidneys, and 
, votii digestive sv stem has gone to pot.' 

•Callous brute.' Conrad grilled bis 
perleetly good teeth, 

'Y'oirre alwavs demanding to be told the 
iruih, 1 hat's what you pay me lor. Il voii 
had been an ordinary man you'd have 
been dead three months ago, .Y case ol 
money over nature.' 

Il has been stated that a drowning man 
will clutch at a straw; Conrad Lewis 
grasped a single paragraph in the evening 
newspaper. 

Nurse Hawkins had the unenviable task 
of reading Ihe evening paper to the great 
man every night. 1 hat damnably active 
hrain demanded tood; news, tacts, ligures. 
anything that could divert its attention 
Irom the unpleasant laci that very shortly 
ii nuisi cease lo lunction, Nurse Hawkins 
was required to read every item ol newsal 
5 least once, then plunge into the city page 
- which contained inlormation which she 
j could neither understand nor, at times. 
; even pronounce. small three -line 
I paragraph on page iwo heeamc Conrad's 
5 straw. She read in her clear prolessiomil 


I'rolessor Borman was a short stiKky 
man with a magnitieeni bald bead; a clear 
dome ol while shining skin thal looked as 
il it had been polished with a silk hand- 
kerehicl. He wore a pair ol horn-rimmed. 
verv thick iensed speeiaelcs, and he was 
clearly pii//ted when he looked down at 
hiswould-be patient. 

•\1r, I evvis.' his I nglish was perlect. 'I 
do not understand. I explained on the 
telephone I am not an expert in the 
diseases that iillliel y on. Y\ hat can I do'.’' 

•| want you to listen and not interrupt.' 
Ihe dying man had dillieiiltv in breathing, 
'Ihe imirney has almost done me. so I 
can't waste words. My secretary has a 
chcqnetor tliHl.OlHI. I his is a gill irom me 
to your clinic. Ho y mi accept'.'' 

'But ...' the prolessor seemed more 
pu/z-lcd than ever. 

•Do y oil accept'’' 

'Yes, yes ol course. Most generous.' 

■(iood.' Conrad Hashed an eloquent 
glance ai lhe young man who stood by the 
bvxihead. 'Sinclair, give him ihe cheque.' 

I’rolessor Borman took the slip ol papoi 
and turned it over several lime.s. 

•lhank you.' he said, ‘thank you very 
mueh, Bui 1 am still waiting lor you to tell 
me w'hal it is you require.' 

'A head transpUint.' Conrad s.iid bneliy. 

Ihe prolessor stared at the millionaire 
lor some time, his face complclcly devoid 
of expression, then he smiled. 

•Y'ou arc joking, my dear sir.' 

•| never joke. You have carried out a 
successful head transplant on a pig. I 
believe.' 

'Yes.' Ihe prolessor spread wide his 
hands. 'But a pig is not a human being. 
.\lso. I have yet to discover if the pig will 


pounds should the operation prove 
siiceessful.' 

’One million poiindsl' 

•(Yne million pounds,' Conrad Lewis 
breathed the three words as though thyy 
were a magic tormiila. 'You can do 
anvihing lor a million pounds. You can 
htiyanylhing evenlile,..' 

He lapsed into unconseiousnesv and 
I’rotessor Borman took oil his speeiaelcs. 
wiped them, then replaced them. He 
blinked at young Sinclair. 

'But the host hodyT he asked. 

Ihe voting man backed avvay. ‘Don't 
look at me.' 

•A million pounds!' the professor 
whispered. 

■He's liquidated Ihe neecssaiy liinds.' 
Sineiair assured him. ' I he cheque is made 
out. It's up to you.' 

•But the host body,' the prolessor 
repeated 'It is impossible.' Me fell thedying 
man's pulse, 'ril have to operate at once.' 

Conrad lewis lockcted into 
eonseioiisncss. At one moment he was in il 
universe ol non-awareness, then he was 
awake; bright light, white walls, the sound 
ol voices, the clean smell ol disinleetant. 
all registered in the space ol a second, and 
Conrad tried to take a deep breath. He 
tried in vain. He was unable lo hreathe, 
and his brain noted the tact, then Hied it 
lor luiurc consideration. He wav alive, 
that was the all-important mailer, and 
although there was a laint soreness ahoiii 
his neck, the dull pain resulting Irom 
diseased liver and kidneys had gone. 

I’rolessor Borman tame into his line ol 
vision and it was then he realised he was 









rush me a Dracula T. Shirt 


Name _ . 
Address 


CHRISTOPHER 

LEE 

DRACULA 

T-SHIRT 
SIZES 26,28, 
30,32- -90p 
m-l-£1.25 

P 6 P IBp 
ALL SHIRTS 
lOOXCOTTON 


Cheques & ^staT Orders 'ftyable To 

ART GRAPHEAU LTD. 

205-7 CITY ROAD LONDON EC1 


Size 


1st : 
2nd; 
3nl 


GOTHIQUE FILM SOCIETY 

films for the connoisseur of the macabre 


Entry Form: Mark your "X" on tha monstar's faca. In 206 words or less dascriba whv 

VOU would Ilka to win ana of our *iinarnrira<i ' I 


I you would like to win one of our super prizes. 
I Name... 

I Address 


London's only specialised film club for fantasy 
and horror enthusiasts. Come and meet your 
favourites including Boris and Bela. The 
society's presidents are Christopher Lee. Bob 
Monkhouse and Terence Fisher. 

Send S.A.E. for details to: 

nOBIN JAMES. 75, BURNS AVE. FELTHAM. MIDDX. 
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RAY HARRYHAUSEN watched by several 
’pets' created for 'The Golden Voyage Of 
Sinbad', autographs copies of 'FX.’RK 
Magazine for our competition winners' 
prizes. Prizes also include 'Sinbad' T- 
shirts. 
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NOW TURN THE 
FOR OUR QUIZ 


SEEI-RAY HARRYHAUSEN's Latest Creations ln'TKp,gol3M\.\w9e°lSii\b>A 


NOWON 

GENERAL RELEASE 
THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY 


ASK YOUR LOCAL 
THEATRE MANAGER 
FOR PLAYDATE 
DETAILS. 






THE SPECini 
EFFECTS li 

quiz W 


Calling all Ray Harry hausen /Special 
Effects fans. A quiz devised for you. 
Test your knowledge by answering 
questions about his films and career 
in special visual effects, and in under 
100 words give an appraisal of Mr. 
Harryhausen’s work in films and why 
you would like to meet him to chat 
about his work, 


'Si\aAo 


SEVENTH 




MR. RAY HARRYHAUSEN pictured 
with his creation of 'Kali; The Six 
-Armed Godess' as seen in the film 
'THE GOLDEN VOYAGE OF SINBAD" 


Of Autographed Copies Of 
‘F.X.-R.H.’ Magazine (No.4) 
STU^ ‘Sinbad’ T-Shirts. 


. A Meet! 
►RAY HARI 

'»Date To Be Arrs 


ng With 
WHAUSEN^ 

nged With Winner. 


The first thirteen all correct entries to be opened on 
judging day will qualify as prize-winners. 

From these thirteen entries, the one with the best 
appraisal of Ray Harryhausen's work in less than 
1 00 words will be selected as the winner of the first 
prize. 
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they approached the cave beneath 
ihe castle some of the children 
began to play at /ombics. hobbl- 
ing stiflly. arms outstretched. Heather br\ 
frow ned- If they knew the sihries about the 
place, despite her efforts to make sure they 
didn't, she hoped the> wouldn't frighten 
the others. She hadn't wanted to come at 
all: It had been Miss Sharp's idea, and 
she'd been teaching decades longer than 
Heather, so of course she had her way. 
Ihe children were still plodding 
inexorably toward their victims. Then 
Joanne said "You're only being like those 
men in that film last night." Heather 
smiled with reliel. "Keep together and wait 
lor me." she calleii. 

She glanced up at the castle, set atop the 
hill like a crown, snapped and bent and 
discovered by time. Overhead sailed a pale 
blue sky. only a wake of thin foamy clouds 
on the hori/on betraying any movement. 
Against the sky. just below the castle. 
Heather saw three ligures toiling upward. 
Odd, she thought, the .school had been 
told the castle was forbidden to visitors 
because o1 the danger of falling sttme. 
which was why they'd had to make do 
with the cave. Still, she was glad she 
hadn't had to coax her class all the way up 
there. I he three were moving slowly and 
clumsily, no doubt exhausted by their 
climb, and even from where Heather stood 
their faces looked exceptionally pale. 

She had to knock several times on the 
door ol the guide's hut before he emerged. 
I ooking in beyond him, Heather 
wondered what had taken his time. Not 
tidying the hut. certainly, because the desk 
looked hlit/ed. scattered and overflowing 
with forms and even an upset ink-bottle, 
fortunately stoppered. She looked at the 
guide and her opinion sank further, 
Clearly he didn't believe in shaving or 
culling his nails, and he was pale enough 
to have been born in a cave, she thought. 
He didn't even bother to turn to her; he 
stared at the children lined up at the cave 
entrance, though by his lack ol expression 
he might as well have been blind. "I'd 
rather vou didn't sav anvlhing about the 



IE 

IBBUL 

legend." she said, 

His stare swivelled to her and held for 
so long she fell it making a fool ol her. 
"You know what I mean," she said, 
determined to show' him she did too. "The 
stories about the castle. About how the 
baron was supposed to keep zombies in 
the cave to work lor him, until someone 
killed him and walled them up. I know it's 
only a story hut not for the children, 
please." 

When he'd linished staring at her he 
walked toward the cave, his hands 
dangling on his long arms and almost 
brushing his knees. At least he won't 
interrupt, she thought. I wonder how 
much he's paid and for whaf? There was 
even a propped-up hoot poking out from 
beneath the desk. 

As she reached the near end of the line 
of children he was trudging into the cave. 
Davlight slipped from his hack and 'he 
merged with the enormous darkness, then 
the walls closed about him as his torch 
awakened them. Heather switched on her 
own torch, ".Stay with your partner." she 
called, paragraphing with her fingers. 
"Stay in the light. And don't lag." 

The children, fourteen pairs of them, 
were hurrying alter the guide's light. The 
cave was wide at the entrance hut swiftly 
narrowed as it curved, and when Heather 
glanced back a minute later, lips of 
darkness had closed behind them. As the 
guide's torch wavered the corrugations ol 
the walls rippled like the soft gulping flesh 
of a throat. Ihe children were glancing 
about uneasily like young wild animals, 
worried by the dark sly shifting they 
glimpsed at the edge of their vision. 
Heather steadied her beam about them, 
and the thousands of tons of stone above 
their heads closed down. 

Not that it was easy to steady Ihe beam. 
In the cave he'd picked up speed 
eonsiderahly. and she and the children had 
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Continued from peso 1 5 


t(i hurr\ Ml HN ncit ic» he kit behind. Ma\ be 
he IccI' ill home, she ihoughi angnlv 
“Will \ou 'Um down, please." she e.illect 
and heard iX'hhie ai ihe '** Ihc line 

down " 

The guide's light caught a wide Hat slab 
ol root that looked as it il were sagging. 
Scattered earth crunched m'HIv beneath 
Hcalhcr's leet. .^boul now. she was sure, 
they would be heading up and out (be 
other side ol the hill .loanne. who hadn't 
lei fXthhie convince her .is a yomhie. and 
Debhte squeezed hack to Heaiher along 
the tomrncting passage "I don't like iliai 
man." Joanne said. "He's diru " 

"Wliai do you mciin’" Heaihei said, 
sounding too worried liui Joanne .said 
"He's got earth in his ears " 

“Will you hold our haixl’i il we'tc 
frightened''" IXhbiesaid. 

“Now I can't hold cveiys'ne’s hand. Can 
r'" farth slid Irom beneath Heather's Icci. 
tWd. she tbmighi must come Irom the 
guide's ears and hciicHth his n.iils. and 
began to giggle, shaking her head when 
they asked why. He was siill loicing I hem 
1(1 hurry . hut she wiis hc-gmning to he glad 
that at least thc\ wouldn't have to depend 
on him much longer "II yon think of 
questions don't ask them yet.” she called. 
“Wait until we're outside." 

“1 wish we didn't h.ivc to come under* 
ground." Joanne said. 

I hen you should have said hcluie. 
Heathei Iboiighi "You'll be able 'o look 
lor things in the lield later." she said And 
ai least vou haven'l had Miss Sharp 
herding you as well as hei own class If 
they hadn't come on .ihead they would 
have had to suiter her tunning their picnic. 

"Rul why do wc have to come down 
when It's nice'’ Sharon didn't have to " 

"li'll still be nice Ihis .lUernoon. Sharon 
eun'i go into plates that arccUiseO in. lusi 
as soil don't like high places. So you sec. 
y on' re lucky today " 

"I don't leet lucky." Joanne said 
I he ridges ol the walls were 'till 
swavmg gently, like the leaves ol a 
suhmarinc plant, and now one reaeheii out 
and tugged at Heather's sleeve She 
Hmehed away, then s:i« ih.!! u w.is a 


splintered plank, several ol which were 
propped against the wall, looking as if 
they'd once been laMcned together. -Ahead 
the cave lorked. and the children were 
lollnwmg the shrinking rim ol light into 
the leli'hanJ passage, which was so low 
thill (hey had to sloop. "(>i> on, you're all 
right." she toI<! Dchhic. who was 
hesitating. Stupid man. she raged. 

It was lighter than she'd thought She 
had to hold one arm sitaighi oul in Troni 
of her so that the light urged Ihe children 
on. leaving hcrsell surrounded hy 
darkness that coldly pressed her shoulders 
down when she tried to see ahead. It this 
passage had been fenced oil, as she 
siispecicd. she was sorry it had been re- 
opened. Ihe children's ridged shadows 
rippled like caterpilUrs. Suddenly tkbhic 
halted “ 1 here's someone else in here." she 
said. 

"Weir*" Joanne said. “It's not your 
cave " 

Now all Ihe children had gone quid, 
and Heather could hear it too the 
tooisieps ol several people tramping 
Iniwaid Irom deeper within the cave Each 
step was lollowd hva scattering sound like 
hrivi dry r.iin. “Men working in the 
eaves." she called, waiting lor someone lo 
ask what the diy sound was so lhai she 
could S.IV they were carrying earth. Don'i 
ask why. she thought SonKihing lo do 
with the castle, perhaps with the men she'd 
seen on (he hill Kiit the liMiisicps had 
stopped 

When she siiaightened up at Iasi Ihc 
darkness clenched on her head; she had lo 
sie.idy herself agtiinsi the wall. Her vertigo 
graduallv steadied, and she peered ahead 
The children had caught up with the 
guide, who was silhoucilod against a 
gaping tunnel ol bright pale stone. .As she 
sraried toward Kim he pulled somcihing 
Irom his pocket and hurled it beyond her. 

fJchbic made to retrieve it. "It's all 
right." Heather said, and usherexi the pair 
ol them with her light toward the other 
children Ihcn. cursing his rudeness, she 



turned the beam on what she assumed he'd 
thrown her to catch. She peered closer, 
but It was exactly what it seemed, a 
packed lump ol earth. Right, she thoiighi. 
if I can lose you your job. you're oul of 
work now. 

She advanced on him. He was standing 
in the mouth of a side tunnel, staring back 
at her and pointing' his torch deeper into 
the main passage Ihe children were 
hurrying p.ist him into the hard tube o| 
light She was nearly upon him when he 
plodded out ol the side tunnel, and she 
saw ihai the children were heading lor a 
jagged opening at the limn ol the beam, 
surrounded hy exploded stone sprinkled 
w iih earth She'd opened her mouth lo call 
them hack when his hand gripped her lace 
and crushed her lips, lorcing her back into 
the side tunnel. 

His cold hand smciicd thickly ol earth. 
His arm was so long that her nails flailed 
inches short of his face. “Where's Miss 
hry'.'" fVhbic called, and he pointed ahead 
with his torch. I hen he pushed Heather 
tunher into ihe cave, though she hacked at 
his shins All at on<a: she remembered that 
the hoot beneath Ihc desk had been 
propped on its loc: there might have been 
a leg beyond it 

Then the children screamed: one chorus 
s’f ranic. ihen silence. Heather's u-cih 
vii's-.sf in Ihc Mesh ol his hand, but he 
vT- r.ued lo shove her back into the cave 
Shi; V.IW I ,1 i..rch ca/ing up at the roof ol 
the rr 1 n p.i'sage. retreating. His own 
lurch dosvped in his hand, and its light 
drew thr w.jits to leap and struggle, 
imiuiirg 

Now he w.c 11 'ting her toward the cave 
IliHif She .-i-jht sight ol a mound n1 
earth mm wh»h ht Ssg.in to press her 
head, as K to' She loughl 

upward, lecih g'-nj rg m his llesh. and 
saw ligtires gropng her upturned 
torch. Ihey wcreiheih id-rr 

She let hetscli g<> '.imp at once, and 
managed lo twist oiii ot the w.iy as he fell. 
But he kept hold ol her 'ar.Ti; she succeeded 
in bringing her loot forward and grinding 
his lace beneath her heel likt a great pale 
insect. He still made fhi Vocal sound Then 
she lied staggering m her torch, grabbed it 
and ran Ihe stone wnnklt* oi the low 
rool seemed more hindering, as if now she 
were hauling a current. Kclorc she was 
Irec ol the mol she heard him crawling in 
ihe darkness at her heels, like a worm 

When Ihe children appeared at the 
end of her swaying tunnel of light she gave 
a wordless cry ol rebel. .She could feel 
notiiing but rclici that they were covered 
with din: ihcy'd been playing Ihey Mill 
were. |iis| short ol the border of daylight, 
and (hev'd even persuaded .loannc to he a 
zonihie. “(Jiiiekty." Heather gasped. "Run 
to .Miss Sharp's class." But they continued 
playing, turning stillly toward her. arms 
groping. Ihcn, as she saw the earth 
iiickling Irom their mouths and noses, she 
knew they weren't play mg al all. 
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‘68 saw Ihe release of two superior films, 
to which we'll be giving more extensive 
coverage in other issues of "WofH". One 
was the first of the immensely popular 
“Planet of the Apes" series, with Charlton 
Heston as the captured astronaut, Roddy 
McDowall and Kim Hunter as his sympa- 
thetic Chimpanzee captors, and Maurice 
Evans as the irascible Orangutan. Dr. 
Zaius. who resorts lo unscrupulous means 
toguard the secret of the simian society. 

The other was “Rosemary’s Baby", 
Roman Polanski's brilliant transformation 
of Ira Levin's potboiler novel into a classic 
of macabre cinema, with Mia Farrow as 
the beleagured heroine. John Cassavetes 
as her loo-ambitious actor-husband, and 
Maurice Evans again, as a family friend 
who discovers the identity of Rosemary's 
kindly old neighbours, and is eliminated 
by their black magic. 

We were also given an unexpected treat 
in “The Devil Rides Out" directed by 
Terence Fisher, an adaption of a "classic" 
novel by Dennis Wheatley. The oiiginal 
book has been aptly described by David 
Pirie as “A turgid and patronising 
romance", long on Wheatley's bombastic, 
and often racist, philo.sophical musings. 
crammed with stereotyped characieis. and 


short on action. Wheatley's fund of good 
information on Ihe rites of Satanists. etc is 
almost limitless, but his skills as a writer of 
fiction are limited, indeed. The weaknesses 
of the novel, however, are greatly 
remedied by Richard Maiheson's concise 
script, Fisher's well-paced direction, and 
the efforts of an above-average cast, 
headed by Christopher Lee, doing a fine 
jo& with Ihe character of the Duke de 
Richleau. and Charles Gray fascinating as 
his adversary, the Satamsi Mocata. The 
film does fall u bit flat in the special effects 
department, with “the Goat of Mendes” 
reduced from a hideous giant lo a rather 
cute little homunculus, and the 
nightmarish slimy, sack-like creature 
(which, to give Wheatley credit where it's 
due him, is described quite scarily in the 
novel) that menaces the child Fleur, is 
transformed into a common horror-film 
nasty, a big old hairy tarantula, and not a 
particularly convincing one, at that. All 
things considered, though, "the Devil 
Rides Out” is the kind of intelligent, 
exciting well-made faniasiic film we could 
use more of, hut so seldom see. 

Another major release was the 
Harryhausen version of “One Million 
B.C.," which, as might be expected, was a 
winner in Che special effects department, 
but a dead loss in general, except to 
fanciers of Raquel Welch and assorted 
other nubile ladies in absurd fur bikinis. 
Hammer also gave us “Frankenstein 
Created Woman", a rather lame entry in 


Welcome lo (he second instalment 
in our survey of the horror-fantasy 
films of the past. This month weTI be 
remembering some of the products of 
a prolific year, 1968. 




ihe scries, despite the presence i*t' Peter 
Cushing, and Kishcr'? direction. It was a 
eomplicaiod tale of a dead young man. 
seeking revenge upon his killers in the 
preiiied-up hody ol his formerly scarred 
fiancee. I his “monster" o systematically 
goes about seducing the collection of dull 
young rakes who brought about its 
original ruin, and relieves them of their 
silly heads in the bargain. Krankcnsiein 
discovers the female creature holding the 
head of Hans, her dead lover, speaking in 
Mans' voice, and answering in her own. 
He she then drowns itself as Krankcastcin 
is lell to ponder yet another ill-fated 
e.xpenment. Conliising to say the least, 
but on the whole, pretty well par.scnied. 
and not' without moments of great visual 
hcaiity. 

IVfik's conirihution ^to the i>raciila 
series, was “Dracula Has Risen From The 
Crave", a muddled tale of the problems of 
the usual pair o( tedious young lovers, the 
girl's clergyman uncle, a bufloon ol a local 
priest, held in ihral) by the Count, and an 
amoiirous red-headed barmaid, among 
others. It includes such ludicrous scenes as 
the redhead and the blonde arguing over 
w’ho is going to remove Ihe trousers of the 
incbrijiicd hero, and an abortive staking 
allcmpi by the priest, (who resembles and 
behaves like “l.arry" ol "the Ihrec 
Stooges”) and Ihe blank-faecd hero, upon 
the slumbering Count Dracula. It seems 
that for best rcstihs. one should pray 
Icrvcnlly. when indulging in such 
activities. However, the priest has been 
enslaved by Ihe vampire, and Ihe boy is an 
avowed atheist, (which has already gotten 
him into hot water with his girlfriend's 
uncle.) 

So. as this dreary duo hysicrically 
debates the power of prayer, the under- 
standably much-annoyed Count jumps 
up. spilling, screaming, growling and 


type. "Psycho Circus": playing Oregor. a 
masked lion tamer (Gregor’s brother, 
actually, but the plot is ton convoluted to 
go into, here.) Actually, the film has some 
good moments, and I was stumped as In 
the real killer's ideniiiy. until the end. 

Another saga of murder and mayhem 
under the Big Top was "Berserk" featuring 
a well-preserved .loan Crawford. Diana 
Dors, and Michael Gough. It's the usual 
thing, again helped by good production 
and pcrlorniances. It’s ako quite gory, for 
Ma.K Factor Blood fans, and one 


musing on recent reverses in his business 
and romantic life, being relieved of his 
worries by having a large spike driven 
through his head, from behind. For the 
squeamish, who might not last until the 
end. and the discriminating, who might 
do/e off. I shall reveal that the murderer 
turns out 10 f>c la Crawford's affection- 
starved. and resuliingly cra/ed. teen-aged 
daughter. 

America gave us a classic of the really 
grucsonte. “Night of Ihe l.iving Dead", 
which after an obscure start, bus achieved 



cull status. It's a low-budget film, shot in 
Pennsylvama(!) by George A. Romero, 
and using a cast of mainly non- 
professional (and it shows) actors. .ludith 
striking, howevei. as the 
hysterical girl, and Black aetoi 
.loncs brings dignity to his 
logical character, who 
lim not nl the cannibal 
■mbies. but of equally mindless rednecks, 
rxierminating Ihe ineante. adopt 
that 
film. 

e girl-ghoul IS 


luoderniMiig 
with Roddy 
hut 



evidently was not a great success. From 
the same writer-prod ucer-direclor. 
Herbert J. I.eder, came “the Frozen Dead" 
a grotty, rather perverse little film about a 
mad scientist (Dana Andrews) attempting 
to revive some defunct Na/i bigwigs he's 
preserved in his basement, using the 
severed head of a young Jewish girl to 
further the cause. Nasty, and pretty dull, 
to boot. 

, We have stills from another obscure 
film. “The Phantom of Soho", which 
.seems to be another Wallace my.siery, 
rather than a supernatural thriller. Others 
that didn’t quite make the grade were "The 
Vulture" an ambitious, but ultimately 
comical tale of wiichcraft-indueed 
mutation, starring the late Akim 
Tamirnff. as the victim vulture. “The Lost 
Continent", a rather lacklustre remake. 
"The Anniversary" with Bette Davis as a 
one-eyed mon.ster Muni. Richard Burton’s 
overblown adaption of {ztarlowe’s “Dr. 
Faustus" (saved Irom total disgrace by a 
most compelling Mcphisiophilius from 
student Andreas Tcuber. pulling Burton's 
hammy Faustus to shame), “The 
Vengeance of Fu Manchu", another in a 
disappointing series, with only 
Christopher Lee to recommend it. and he's 











nol at hi^ hest) and “King Kong Escapes", 
an insult to the original, IVom .lapan. 
“Kong" is an actor in gorilla sun. with 
very little, if any animation, and the cast 
includes the monumentally inept Rhodes 
Reason as a catatonic protagonist. 
Vadim's “Barbarella", despite enthu.sias- 
lic performances (Jane Fonda in the title 
role) and spectacular .sets, costumes and 
effects, didn't create much excitement, and 
"The Devil's Own" with Joan Fontaine as 
a teacher menaced by tribal witchcrall, 
also fell a hit flat, after an interesting first 
half. 

'Quartermaxs and the Pit", however, is 
in many opinions, the best of the serie.s. 
with fine performances from James 
Donald. Andrew Kier. and Barbara 
Shelley. It’s an involved, but fascinating 
story of horrible giant insects (discovered 
in a tube tunnel excavation) that might 
have been the original colonists of Earth. 
The promising young director. Michael 
Reeves, (who has since died tragically.) 
succeeding in extracting a remarkably 
non-camp, un-hokey performance from 
Vincent Price in “Witchfinder General". 
Price portrays Matthew Hopkins, the 
psychotically cruel Wiichfinder. and 
Hilary Dwyer is an unusually interesting 
persecuted heroine. The .story itself is far 
from original, but Reeves shaped it into a 
beautiful and strikingly affecting film, 
with a wonderful sense of time and place. 

Two interesting speculations upon the 
future include “Wild in the Streets" m 
which a rock singer becomes President of 
the U.S. and youthful anarchy reigns, and 
the similar, hot far superior "Privilege" 
directed by Peter Watkins ("Culloden”. 
“The War Game") which ha.s had far loo 
limited a release, and deserves a major 
revival- There was also, of course. 
Kubrick’s spectacular “2001", which may 
have been a hit pompous and self- 
indulgent. but remain.s one of the most 
visually breathtaking and thought- 
provoking of all recent films, ingemar 
Bergman presented “Hour of the W oir. a 
truly frightening chronicle of a descent 
from neurosis into madncs.s. with Max 
von Sydow excellent as the paranoiac 
artist. 

On the lighter side of the imagination, 
there was the delightful Beatles cartoon 
feature "Yellow Submarine", with all the 
incredible inhabitants of “Pepperland" 
and plenty of good music. Roman 
Polanski had another offering in the 
genre, "Dance of the Vampires", which 
was greatly altered for distribution as 
"The Fearless Vampire Killers", (which 
Polanski rctii.scs to acknowledge to this 
day. as well he might.) It would be 
interesting to see the director's approved 
version, which has had enormous success 
in Europe, and is. from all acounts a much 
different and superior film to the version 
usually seen in the U.K. and U.S. 

Finishing up. we had “The Blood Beast 
Terror" an entertaining minor film about 





"Afantastk 
odwavamwit... 
Asuperkittvwly 
good film.” 

"$impty shinning... 
Aworid of wemdm 
...Not tobomijsod. 


a woman who turns into a huge moth- 
creature and depopulates the countryside, 
with Vanessa Howard and Peter Cushing, 
"They Came From Beyond Space", and 
“Torture Garden” recently seen here on 
IV; an anthology film which deserves a 
closer look. 

This was one of Amicus' better 
anthology films, with stories provided by 
Robert Bloch, and direction hy Freddie 
Francis. 

The “link" story concerns a seedy 
carnival barker. Dr. Diaholo. who invites 
a group of five customers in his "Torture 
Garden" exhibit to glimpse the future in 


the shears held by a waxwork figure of the 
goddess ol destiny. The first story is 
predictable, but well acted by Michael 
Bryant as a ne’er-do-well who finishes off 
his rich uncle to claim his fortune, but gets 
more than he bargained lor. (in the form 
of a witch's cat. with an unlikely and 
unpleasant penchant for dining on human 
heads.) Francis' direction is at its best 
here, evoking a nice sense of claus- 
trophobic dread in the old house, and in 
the police station, where the young man 
meets his late 

I he next two talcs, about a Hollywood 
starlet who achieves lame at the price of 
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her soul, and a girl who is murdered by her 
lover's jealous piano arc less successful: 
but in the latter, when the instrument 
comes to life, chasing the girl around the 
room and out the window, the effect is 
quite frightening, anticipating the moving 
furniture of “The Exorcist". 

The final story follows the ill fortunes of 
two Poe collectors (excellently played by 
Jack Palance and Peter Cushing), one of 
whom has Edgar Allan Poe himself, resur- 
rected and writing, imprisoned in his base- 
ment. Palance kills Cushing and releases 
the soul of the writer through fire, only to 
find that freeing a person who has made a 
pact with the devil, involves the loss of 
Mie'sown soul. 

The other spectator, a shifty little man, 
turn.s out to he an employee of Diabolo. 
(who in the last scene rather uncon- 
vincingly reveals himself to be, of course, 
the Devil, with nasty fates in store for 
everyone). This film, while not out- 
standingly good, certainly shows that 
Francis has more ability than he is often 
given credit for. moves along at a nice 
pace and features unusually good acting, 
from nearly the entire cast, rare enough in 
any film, but especially in the "horror" 
genre. 

From America, we had another 
standout in the grue caiegors'; “The Flesh 
Eaters, starring old horror hand Martin 
Kosleck as a particularly unpleasant mad 
scientist, conducting his questionable 
experiments on a remote island. He 
discovers some extraordinary microscopic 
life in the local waters. It seems that these 
little animals, when ingested, devour their 
hosts from the inside out. and of course, 
there's the usual band of castaways that 
are beginning to get on the doctor's 

Lastly, we have a still from a Japanese 
opus entitled “Kyuketsu Dokursosen", 
which we haven't seen but looks interest- 
ing. 


In a future is.sue, we'il be time-travelling 
all the way back to 19S,1, for a look at 
that year's crop of fantasy films, including 
the popular “Forbidden Planet" and a 
delightful forgotten masterpiece. See vou 
then. 
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Top: They came from beyond space. 
Centre left: Blood beast terror. 
Centre right: Flesh eater. 

Above: Kyuketsu Dokursosen, 
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TYBURN BRINGS 
TERROR TO THE 
ROARING TWENTIES” 

A parly at a large country hoij^ in the 1920s. The champagne is 
flowing and the Flapper Girls and theii^right Young Men are 
dancing non-stop to ‘('harlcstoii^^Jltetusic. 


I’roinp by Duphne (Veronica 
Carlson) le host Billy (Stewart Bevan) 
proud ov icr of a beautiful Vauxhull 
challenge his Iriend Geolfrey (Ian 
0 McCulto( ) lo a, race to Lands End. I he 
challenge : accepted and it is agreed that 
Daphne s ill go with Billy and that Biliy'.s 
sister An :1a (.Alexandra Bnslcdo) shall 
acconipat Cieotfrey in his Bentley. Amid 
great exci mem. the cars ro.ir away into 
thediirkni s. 

riic idi^hall goes straight into the lead 
and Geo^ey % astonished to see that 
DaphnJ^driv^. He urges the Bentley 
alter P^nd Xo'two cars go roaring 
through the deserted night roads, only 
yards apart. I ittle hy little the Bentley 
gains on *U?e Vauxhall and eventually 
sweeps lo fieollrey's delight, 

hut not to Angela's. She is cold and 
Irighiened m the open car and begs 
Gcollrcy t slow down. Reluctantly he 
docs so an Daphne and Billy roar into 
the lead ag. n and arc soon out of sight. 

Hours I :ci. on a desened moorland 
road, they ind themselves in thick, early 
morning il, so thick that Daphne 
unwitiingl; i|ivcs oil the road and before 
she can liiW her way hack, the Vauxhall 
coughs to a hall out ol pcinik Billy 
walks oil in1(?1he login I ind a garngc. 

Alter sonic time. Daphne get.s impatient 
and sets oil lo find help. She is waylaid hy 
a dishevelled young man, lom (John 
Hurt), who knocks her out. 

She wakes up in a filthy shed Irom 
which she manages to escape and. running 
blindly through the fog. collides with Dr. 
Lawrence (Peter Cushing) who. seeing her 
distress, invites her to his house. I here she 
meets the Ayah»(<iwen Wallord). the 
Indian servant whom. Lawrence explains, 
used to look alter his young son when he 




The Ayah (Gwen W/atford) kneels outside 
the Ghoul's foom. and places hef offering 


Left: Tom has gone to the house to tell 
Lawrence that Angela 'knows' and 
they can’t let her leave. When he 
re enters his hut. Tom (John Hurt! to 
his horror finds Angela (Alexandra 
Bastedol m a fren^v of fear and rage 
smashing up everything she can lay 
her hands on. 


Below: Tom (John Hurt) does find 
Billy (Stewart Sevan) asleep in the 
Vauxhall. He gently loosens the 
handbrake and gives the car a shove. 


hied nitei her Inni’ drive, D.iphne talK 
asleep in a eliair b\ ihe lire, ainl nnlv i»n 
.iw.'ikeiiin}! a lew himr> later Jik-n vhe 
reiiieniher Hill\, I awreiiee ^elld^ loni.thto 
itardeiiei handvmaii) lo lunk lur hint, 
hint liiuK Ihe eai uilli Hillv .ixkvp in it 
I aii^liinp denicniedlv. he piishcN the ear 
inei a sleep elill and Hillv is eriishcd 
underneaih ii 

him leliii'ils III Ihe hmise with .1 lake 
hole 1(1 sav tlial Hill\ lias |■lllle home. I his 
leassiiies Daphne w ho decides to make lot 
home loo. Hut lawrenee dissuades her. 
saving Ihe log Is now nuieli woise.ind lhai 
slienuisl Slav. SlicagiR-s.aiulalieia miieli 
needed meal ihe \>ali shows Ikt lo ihe 
haihmom. White m the hath (>apliiie 
eaniioi lid liersell ol ihe leeling ihai she is 
being waietied. 

Soiiielinies lalei itie Vvali insisis ihai 
she use llie mosv|iiito neiling ihai is mei 
the hed. helore sleeping, evpiainiiig ihai 
ilie house is siniouiided bv inaishland and 
Ihui iiiseels ahoiind. 

Soon Daphne tails asleep and shuiilv 
alleiwaids the \\ah eieeps inio ihe looiii 
lo look ai Mel. She eieeps oui ag.iin and 
v(iiieil\ elinihs some staiis lo a dooiwav 
behind a eiiriain C'aieliillv she niiloeks 
the door and siaiis eroomng an lasleiii 
llillahv Suddenlv the dooi slowK oivi 


and Ihe \_vah xiaik-s awav. \ ligiin 
ereeps iKil ol Ihe door and makes lo: 
Daphne’s room. 

Iheailaek is i|niek and \ leunis Daphne 
is hiiiiallv slabbed lo dealh and Ihe ligiire 
creeps sileiilij haek toils loom. Die \vah 
siiinmons loin lioiit the garden and he 
wraps the hodv in .1 hl.inkel and eariics ii 
down lo ihe k lichen. I hai done slie pours 
a 'iihsiaiiee inio .in 01 n.iie bow I and places 
il outside the iiiv sin ions dooi . 

\koiiied ihai iheir rivals mav have had 
an aeeideni in llie log, nv\l dav (leolltev 
and ."Higela go looking lor iheiii, 

Ai 11 village police stalion ihev are 
shown Ihe hodv ol Hillv. who lias heeii 
loiind 111 Ins eai. Ol Daphne ihere is no 
sign and ilie police sav that she has 
piobahiv disappeaied in ihe marsh Ihev 
aie noi piepaied'lo look loi hei heeaiise 
the inafshlaiiil ts so vlangei ous. 

Hill (leollivv IS prepau'd lo look and, 
leaving \iigela in ihe ear. he hegiiis lus 
seareh. Soon he is oni ol sighi and. cold 
.iiKt liigliieiu'd. Sngel.i diives oil m the 
hig Henilev Hiii she is unable in eoniiol 11 
and ei.islies, knocking hersell oni on ilie 
wuidseieen I he etash is seen h\ I oni who 
e.ii I les llei lo Ills shed 

laid (leolliev linds Ins ear abandoned 


Munmng desperately away from Tom, 
Daphne (Veronica Carlsoni bumps into 
Dr Lavyrence (Peter Cushing), the owner 
of Ihe big house. 



the old house. He walks up the drive and. 
finding the house apparently deserted, 
goes in. 

Finding no-one about he climbs the 
stairs when he is seen by the frantic Ayah 
who screams at him in Hindi. Lawrence 
appears and demands an explanation. 
Geoffrey tells him the whole story and 
Lawrence announces that Daphne was 
frightened by Billy's driving and so 
insisted on leaving the car. He also 
suggests that perhaps Angela has made 
her way back to London, too. Geoffrey 
seems satisfied by this and leaves. 

But he can't start the car and. finding 
Tom. asks him to help push-start, Tom 
grudgingly agrees and later lets slip that he 
didn't cake one o] the girls to the bus stop, 
as Lawrence had said. Bui before Geoffrey 
can get any more out of him he is off — 
running across the treacherous marshes. 
Geoffrey chases after him and when Tom 
starts to sink, promises to help him only if 
he tells the truth. Terrified. Tom reveals 
that Lawrence keeps a 'thing' in the house 
a creature that eats human flesh. 
Geoffrey rescues Tom and they go back to 
the house. 

Lawrence breaks down and admits that 
the flesh-eating creature is his son. 
Geoffrey dashes upstairs only to fall dying 
with a dagger in his forehead as he enters 
the creature's room. 

T om goes to Angela, now in the room 
once occupied by Daphne, and gleefully 
tells her that Geoffrey is dead. He tries to 
attack her but she knocks him out with a 
vase, just as The Ghoul (Don Henderson) 
enters the room and. moving like an 
automaton, walks towards the bed on 
which Tom has fallen. He hacks at him 
furiously with a dagger, only to fall dying 
himself as l.awrence enters and shoots him 
with a gun. Driven almost out of her mind 
by what she has seen. Angela runs from 
the room, out of the house and down the 
drive, .screaming hysterically . . . 
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COLUMBin PICTURES Presents R UORLD FILM SERVICES PRODUCTIOll 


I delighied'to fc 

jn a cheesecake-magaz^^^^^^^^^^^^B^'T)' 
Mosi^iteable Plavmat^Of The 

Scandinavian blonde (Carlson), a red-l^^^^^^^^BMIan. 
a former Miss Ameri(^:TCathia SherrK^^^^0fl|||esqu{ 
Black woman. (Minah Bird ReallyTThey tfre chaperoned 
by one Andrea (Jennie Linden), and the party confains a 
writer, photographer, and a publicity man frdfn the 
magazine, who plan to garner some useful publicity 
material during the visit to Castle Dracula 


T his Columbla-Wamer horror spoof recently opened to 
mixed reviews. Old pro David Niven, however was 
generally admired by the critics for his usual debonair 
performance, in the role of Count Dracula, and there is a bevy 
of comely women to hold the interest of yer male-chauvinist- 
type audience members. Veronica Carlson, a veteran 
vampire victim {"Dracula Has Risen From the Grave") will 
befamiliar to many horror buffs. 






M ALTRAVERS (Peter Bayliss), Oracule's vampire valet, suggests 
ihai one of the contestants might be of the blood group that 
the Count has been seeking for years It seems that Vampira, 
Countess Dracula, has been in a defunct state for som» fifty years, 
as a result of nibbling a tainted peasant, and only a transfusion of 
very rare blood can re-animate her. As (he guests slumber. Dracula i 
i extracts samples of their blood, and discovers, to his delight, that J 
k one of the samples matches his wife's group. The transfusion is t 
I administered, but to everyone's amazement Vampira returns to 
■ life as a Negress. The Count, wishing to restore his consort to §•< 
■ her original pigmentation.decides to take her and Maltravers Mi 
■ to London, where the contestants have relumed, track MS 
ft down the 'donor", and by taking a further blood sample. M^ 
ft attempt to return Vampira toCaucasian-hood. M^i 
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“Star Trek" ran for only three-and-a-half seasons, beginning 
in 1966; yet to>day, thousands of perfectly intelligent people 
around the world are gawking blissfully at repeats of even the 
worst episodes, which they have seen perhaps a dozen times. 
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iiewiiiy' l.ikeii liom a h.ird-eoie .iddiei. 
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Even the vcr\ worsi ol iill "Siai I rekV 
Ci’liUo’-. Stepchildren" i^ my nomination.) 
!•> worth iinv number of' the tedious 
adventures of Strakcr and the “U.E.O." 
crowd. One ol the strongest reasons lor 
this enduring appeal, apart (rom the 
betlcr-than-avcrnge scripts and lack of 
blatant psuedo-scieniinc gimmicks, was 
the believable characterisations of the 
cast. Great care was taken to select actors 
whose olf-scrccn personalities were 
compatible with the characters they were 
to portray. Not a particularly creative 
approach, perhaps, hut in this instance, it 
proved very efrective. Few- personalities 
have commanded more enthusiastic 
loyalty Irom "Ians" as the crew of “'I'he 
Enterprise". “Star Irek" enthusiasts, 
londly known as "Irckkics" are still 
convening every year in New York City, 
and cast members still receive large 
amounts ol mail congratulating them on 
their long-ago portrayals. In the second 
pan ol this article, we’ll take a closer lonk 


at the cast. In this instalment, we'll 
provide some facts aboui the starship 
"Enterprise" herscll. as culled Irom 
Stephen F. Whitfield’s “I he Making of 
•Star rrek!" 

"The Enterprise" is the largest man- 
made vessel in space, one of a fleet of 12 
interplanetary federation ships. It is 947 
feet long, 417 loet wide overall and has a 
maximum gross weight of 190.000 tons. It 
is divided into three main sections, the 
primary, saucer shaped hull, the engine 
ring hull, and the twin engine pods. The 
primary hull is eleven decks thick through 
the middle, and designed to operate 
separately from the rest of the ship, 
containing all elements necessary lor 
independent operation. The bridge is 
located in the circular bulge atop the 
■centre of the primary deck. The area is 
dominated by a large viewing screen, faced 
by the captain's .station and the console 
occupied by the Navigator (Sulu) and 
Helmsman (Chekov. ) Counterclockwise 


from the turbo lift doors are 
Communications (lihura), the l.ibrary- 
Compuler(Spock). the Navigational Sub- 
systems checkout, providing data on the 
operation ol all sub-systems within the 
ship’s defence system. 

Clockwise from the turbo lift, we have 
Engineering (.Scott), Environmental 
Systems providing data on functioning of 
the components of the ship’s 
environmental systems. Engineering .sub- 
systems Checkout, providing readings on 
all engineering sub-systems, and the 
Defensive .Sy.stems Monitor, checking the 
status of deflector screens, etc. 

The extensive research that went into 
the creation of the "Enterprise" included 
consultation with NASA experts, who 
conceded that most of the show’s technical 
creation.s could conceivably work, even if 
they were pretty far-fetched. The workings 
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of the eniire ship were as carefully dciailed 
as ihc functions of the bridge stations. In 
the script, gadgctry was seldom explained, 
as the characters take it for granted, and 
everything from “Phaser" guns to the 
unique transport devices, are so plausihK 
presented as to make them acceptable to 
the most skeptical viewer. (Kor instance, 
who • ever would have guessed that most 
ol McCoy's operating instruments arc 
aciiiallv novelty salt shakers, circa Earth 
To an admittedly unscientific 
mind. the technological nigglings 
exhibited in countless inter-staff memos 
arc staggeringly complicated, but luckily, 
all was attended to b\ the long-suffering 
workers, providing us with a world ol the 
future which "seems right" to the average 
viewer simply because it is loan unusual 
extent the kind of world people might be 
living in. 

Another aspect of this future-world that 
may be responsible tor keeping "Star 
Trek" dear to multitudes of viewers is its 
optimism. While human-kind still has 
countless problems and challenges to face, 
there still are people, and they're getting 
along quite well, with all racial and 
political harriers, amongst earthlings, ai 
least, pretty well solved by a benign 
internationalism. This is the kind of luture 
we'd all like to hope for. but the ehaotii 
state ol present-day affairs makes a 
grimmer prospect more likely. "Stai 
Irek", however, makes reference to late 
20ih century earth history as a time ol 
thermo-nuclear wars, which brought 
about, not the destruction of civilisation, 
but a llnal acceptance of the brotherhood 
of man and belated realisation that the 
only survival lay in peaceful co-operation. 
Like the technological marvels, it may not 
be all that probable, but it is possible, and 
a comforting concepi to tune into after 
reading about poverty and social disin- 
tegration all day. Several "Star Irek" 
episodes have been filed at the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington 
D.C.. and it would he nice to think that by 



the time we get to "star dates" there will he 
intelligent viewers still on the planet to 
enjoy these prophetic antiquities. 

Other \ iews of the future have conceded 
that mankind will survive, hut the 
environment and lifestyle looks dull and 
grim. Other planets will be found barren 
and lileless. romantic love will seem as 
absurd and outdated as leudalism. and 
computer technology will have replaced 
most- occupations, so we will have a 
"Clockwork Orange" environment 
populated by listless creatures so 


creatively unmotivated that their sole 
enjoyment of life is provided by sadism 
and drugs. The characters in the "Star 
1 rek" series are reassuringly "normal", all 
with conventional outside interests and 
romances apart from their starship duties. 
Even the super-ccrebra! Mr. .Spock enjoys 
chess, music, and on rare occasions 
actually lulls in love. Space exploration 
has opened up. not a Irigid void, but 
numerous new worlds, and intriguing 
cultures to be studied and enjoyed to the 
mutual benefit of Terrans and' "Aliens” 
alike. 

All this may he just a little smug, and 
self congratulatory before the fact, but 
even in its occasional complacency, the 
idea of a brighter luture is something wo 
need, if we arc not to be defeated by the 
unpleasant realities we have yet to 
overcome, 

"Star Irek" has been likened to the 
mediaeval morality and miracle plays in 
its psychological effects. Many of us can 
no longer accept the possibility of a 
heavenly future in reward for a decent life 
on earth. Still, it is the nature of human 
beings to strive for a goal, however 
unattainable they know it to he. The world 
of "Star Trek" is still Hawed enough to be 
human, hut sublime enough to give us 
hope for the luture of our species 
Anything that could provide hope in the 
ISO's and continue inspiring and making 
life more bearable, right through to the 
colossaly uninspiring present, is an artistic 
and social phenomenon to he reckoned 
with, and such is "Star T rek". 


Next month, we'll take a closer look at 
the characters that have become part of 
Ihc modern mythus. Kirk. Spock. McCoy 
and the rest of the stalwart crew, and some 
of their interplanetary friends and foes, so, 
live long enough to read it. and of course, 
prosper. 
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held in theisoLiied n 
Iftrh church in Berkshire with the 

oMvants using the hones rrl r gir] buried 
I9J }gBi'i ago has onee rnoie centred 
tfl trrcsl o n the primitive rites asmeiat«d 
With worshipping the powers of ew, 

HiC iH^tt sput to rest in the li iile vil l ng e 
ol Clophill. 44 miles from London at a lime 
when the most famous Black Magic rites in 
English history were still being performed 
bydk^asertous Hellfire Club. 

A ^ ^tthtggrwt ruction of the act iviti e s 
tl ihi Ilci+rtre eiub was made for the frtm 

r„,B' ™™“ 

Corn, 

Till 1 1 li III nils Ht Clophill used the girT; 
ikgjflnn p a substitute for the human 
may have killed a cock to 
supf^v the ritual blood. In the film a fake, 
human Tiirriiux was offered to the powers 
TTf jmI — suitably represented by the 
distorted cnmi- i -a nd objects on the altar 
behind — w-the shape of actr ess Patricia 
CtqawdH-teas ■stabbed' with the rubber 
' : w i e ld e d by l.ord Nctherden. alias 
Bty Faulds. 






The Hellfire club, presided over by Sir 
John Deshwood. wss the most notorious 
of a number of clubs which catered for the 
aristocracy during the 1 Bth century whose 
members had a desire for wine, women 
and debauchery in unlimited quantities. 


The Hellfire club met in an old 
abbey on the banks of the Thames 
at Medenham where the 
ceremonies were conducted in 
secrecy under the guise of Satanic 
worship. 

There was a public outcry when 
it was discovered that the 
membership inluded ministers of 
the crown, members of parliament 
and peers of the realm. 




Down in the caves . . some- 
thing stirred. To the sound of 
drums ■ sparsely clad maiden 
sensually gyrates before the 
ogling males. 


THE 



T he Dracula Society had its inaugural meeting in April, and 
IS already showing itself ot be an organisation of excellent 
promise and some influertce. Not to be confused wiih the 
American Count Dracula Society, which seems to confine itself to 
dressing up Hallowe’en style. arxJ plugging grotty films like 
"Blacula", this organisation is for the thinking horror buff; it's 
Sims are to promote serious study artd appreciation of the life and 
works of Bram Stoker, (emphasis, of course on his most famous 
character), the Monster, Vampire arnf Werewolf m 19th century 
fiction (Shelley, Poe. Stevertson. etc), the weird fiction of H.P. 
Lovecrafi and his associates; the sources used by these writers, 
the superstitions and myths of Transylvania and elsewhere, 
possible linking of historical and fictional persons and places, 
such as Stoker's Count, and Vlad Tapes of Roumania; stage and 
film adaptions of the classic occult themes in literature, and travel 
to places of interest to those who enjoy the Supernatural in fiction. 


In a recent telephone chat, the Hon. Secretary of the society, 
Mr. Bernard Davies, informed me that while meetings have not 
been held on a regular basis, as yai. due to the holiday season, 
etc, the membership is increasing encouragingly, including 
enthusiasts from all walks of life; writers, housewives, theatre 
people, students, historians, clergy, etc. Very interestingly, the 
Society's first Film Evening, in May, presented a rare gem indeed, 
Paul V^egener’s second film on the legendary Golem, "How He 
Came Into The World" (1 920) with Wegener again portraying ihe 
clay man. The introduction was by Ivan Butler, well-known film 
historian, and expert in the "Horror ” genre As lew buffs have had 
Ihe opportunity to see this seldom-screened classic, it was 
received with great interest and enthusiasm. 

Other of the society's recent activities have included a most 
unusual enthusiasts' tour of Transylvania. Avoiding the blatantly 
"touristy-" tours of Southern Roumania, the Society's 11 -day 
expedition concentrated on the locales used by Stoker, such as the 
Borgo Pass, following the footsteps of his characters. Stops were 
also made at such historically inieresung spots as the house 
where Vlad Dracula was born in 1430, and the Castle of Poenari, 
which the Impaler erected about 1 460. 

The Society has also been instrumental in getting Bram Stoker 
some posthumous recognition in the country of his birth, and after 
being "shamed" a little by the Society's intrepid Irish sub- 
committee. the Irish Government is now planning to install a 
plaque on Stoker's home in Clontarf, the unveiling of which many 
members will want to attend. 

Yet another project is the formation of a Stoker/Dracula 
archive, and General Gothic Library for research. The Society 
hopes It will eventually include tapes, films, records, magazines, 
cuttings and illustrations in this collection. Although work is just 
beginning, Mr. Davies informs us that some interesting items 
have been offered lo Ihe Archive already. 

Due to recent media publicity, most recently the BBC 
documenta^ "The Dracula Business", the Society now has 
members in the U.S., Canada, Australia, Denmark, France, 
Germany, and Austria. 

Mr Davies asks us to stress, however, the fact (hat applicants 
for membership must be at least 18 years of age, and no 
exceptions can be made. Also. The Dracula Society is purely a 
cultural and social organisation, those who are interested In the 
practise of occult rituals, etc., will certainly not find whai they are 
looking (or there 

However, those with a mature outlook and genuine scholarly 
■merest in Gothic literature and films, historical research and 
travel, will surely find a great deal to interest them, and a fine 
opportunity to socialise with people of similar tastes. Those who 
would like further information, or to apply for membership, may 
write to the Hon Secretary, the Dracula Society, 4C Cheniston 
Gardens. London W.8. (Please enclose S A.E.) 


Hutchinson also seems to have con- 
fused a particularly gory staking scene 
from "Dracula Has Risen From The 
Grave" with the demise of the Count in 
Hammer's first "Dracula." A still of 
Christopher Lee in "Scars of Dracula" 
is identified as being from "Brides of 
Dracula, ' a film in which Mr. Lee did 
not appear at all, and the comments 
about "Night of the Living Dead" are so 
misleading that one wonders if Mr 
Hutchinson has not got it confused 
with some other film of a similar 
nature. 

Due to the vastness of the material 
and the dubious accuracy of many 
reference sources one is forced lo use 
in writing about fantasy films, errors of 
this nature are almost impossible to 
avoid. (As we at "WofH" have some- 
times found to our chagrin.,.) Still, 
"Horror and Fantasy in the Cinema" is 
Interesting and handsomely put 
together. 

All things considered, this is an 
admirable piece of work, and further,- 
more in-depth writing by Mr, 
Hutchinson on horror /fantasy films 
would be most welcome. —L.K. 


f/r 




A t long last fantasy films are 
being recognised as an impor- 
tant category of cinematic art. 
VVe have, however, far too few serious 
books on the subject. Critic Tom 
Hutchinson's new "Horror and Fantasy 
in the Cinema" (Studio Vista, London) 
IS therefore, a welcome addition to the 
list, even at the rather forbidding price 
of £3.25. Hutchinson divides his 
observations on the history of the 
"horror" film and its various genres, 
into six chapters: "The Machines Take 
Over, " "Sex and the Vampire," etc. He 
writes subjectively and casually, 
obviously with great affection and 


respect for his subject matter. The book 
is profusely illustrated with familiar 
stills, and quite a few that aren't so 
familiar, all well-reproduced. (The 
coloured ones have come out especially 
well). Another felicity is the coverage of 
very recent films; "The Exorcist," 
"Westworld," "Zardoz." etc. 

Unfortunately, this otherwise highly 
recommended addition to every serious 
film enthusiast's library is marred by 
some errors, particularly in the cap- 
tioning of the photos. The late Rondo 
Hanon. for instance, acromegalic star 
of several cheap thrillers, is mis- 
takenly identified as Eddie Powell. 
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GRINGOS’ 
read this, 


In search of Isabel, his /lancee, v, ho has 
not kept her promise of coming hack to 
the city. Robeno arrives ai ihe old and 
solitary house of the Gerards. The house is 
inhabited by Isabel, his strange brother 
Erik, and Manuel, a .servant who is 
strangely close to his master. 

In face of the unexplainable accidents 
he witnesses, and the peril of death which 
threatens them, because the house is about 
to collapse. Roberto tries to persuade 
Isabel to leave with him. hut she. 
dominated by her brother's disturbing 
personality, doesn't make up her mind. 

Erik and Manuel hope to reach 
imoriality. In exchange for it. they have 
promised Satan to give Isabel to him. That 
is the reason for which Erik opposes his 
sister's leaving the house. 

When the incantation is made. Isabel is 
saved by tovet she instinctively rejects 
Satan, and thus provokes her brother's 
wrath: he makes her the victim of his 
vengeance. 

Isabel seems to be dead. Roberto is 
aware that she is only in a cataleptic trance 
and tries to save her. He soon finds that 
nothing can he done for the Gerards, as 
they have inherited all the evil from their 
ancestors and they are corrupted in .soul 
and body. 

The young man leaves the sinister 
house, and as he goes out. the house 
collapses over itsevU inhabitants. 


M exico has a long tradition of 
truly bizarre fantasy films, most 
of which have never been seen in 
the U.K. They sometimes pop up on 
American television, in Engiish-dubbed. 
badly cut versions which render them even 
more peculiar, if possible. The “wrestling" 
genre of Mexican "horror" films had its 
heyday in the early sixties, but movies 
featuring "Santo", a burly, masked hero, 
are still being produced today. 

Santo co-operates closely with the 
Mexican police, and has successfully 
vanquished countless ghouls, vampires, 
werewolves and other assorted nefarious 
characters with his wrestling skill and 
purity of heart. Amongst his flamboyant 
escapades, one recalls such classic 
adventures as "Santo vs. Baron Brakola" 
and “Santo vs. Blue Demon in Atlantis". 

Although Santo, who has been popular 
for over thirty years, is the major wrestler 
involved, Mexico has also produced such 
similar films as “Wrestling Women vs. The 
Aatec Mummy", and a series of 
adventures starring one “Neutron", a 
virtuous super-athlete who regularly 
trounces a masked mad scientist, and the 
latter’s degenerate, stunted sidekick, who 
goes by the deceptively ordinary 
appelation of “Nick". 

In a more traditional Gothic vein (No 
pun intended . . .) Mexican vampire films, 
while crude, and often hilarious by our 
standards, often manage to capture more 
of the decadent beauty and eroticism of 
the melancholy existence of the vampires 
than do the "trendy" products of our own 
Hammer studios. German Robles, an 
actor imposing and attractive enough to 
be fair competition for Christopher I.ee. 
has been featured many times as a 
vampire, usually meeting defeat at the 
hands of Abel Salazar, who is more 
notable for his prolific activities as a 
producer, than for the impact he makes on 


tontinuad on page 44 
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screen. Perhaps the most impressive of the 
vampire films is "The Vampire's Coffin" 
(1957), in which the handsome Robles' 
sinister-nobleman character is finally 
despatched via the traditional stake, and 
instead of disintegrating, changes into a 
feebly flapping bat. The "Nostradamus" 
series is less effective, with its concen- 
tration on unappealing young lovers, and 
various subplots, and the presentation of 
the vampire as a rather dowdy figure, in 
son of a bowler hat and coachman's coat. 
One Salazar.' Robles starring vehicle 
which desers'es a mention is “The Living 
Head" (1961). in which the unsavoury 
item of the title conspires with a scruffy 
mummy to conquer the world. 

While these films are low-budget, and 
amateurish, the monsters presented are 
often extremely original and interesting. 
Perhaps the best known Mexican screamie 
of all is "The Brainiac" (1961), which has 
acquired a bit of a cult following, as a film 
of the most loathesome bad taste, 
combined with high entertainment value< 
provided by the ludicrous dialogue spoken 
by grade Z American actors, completely 
out of synch with the Spanish speaking 
lips of the cast. This opus once again stars 
the Messrs. Robles and Salazar, and 
concerns the return to life of the 
unpleasant Baron Biielious of Estera. 
burnt at the stake for his manv crimes, in 
1661. 

In accordance with the vow he made at 
the time of his immolation. Bitelious 
returns to earth in the wake of a comet. He 
has acquired the ability to transform 
himself into a shaggy creature with a long, 
repulsive tongue, which is used to bore 
into the skulls of victims and extract their 
brains, which he keeps neatly stored in a 
trunk, and. when feeling peckish, he 
attacks with a long-handled spoon. Whilst 
the Baron is searching for descendants of 
his executioners to de-brain, the film's 
wholesome young hero stumbles upon the 
telltale trunk. As he is about to pay with 
his life for this discovery, a crowd of 
policemen, some carrying handy flame- 
throwers, happen on the scene, and the 
bad Baron expires again. 

We have been in touch with some most 
helpful people at a leading Mexican 
studio, and they very kindly provided us 
with side-splitting synopses, and spooky 
stills from two more recent terror films. 
“Satan in All His Horror" is yet another 
variation on “The Fall Of The House Of 
Usher", (Poe's work, and this theme in 
particular, is extremely popular in 
Mexico.) “The Saint Against the Assassins 
From Outer Space" concerns our old 
mate. Santo, again. (His name is often 
Anglicised in the dubbed versions.) 

We hope you have enjoyed this quick 
look at a little-known region of “The 
World of Horror" as much as we have. 
Keep watching these pages for more 
unusual films from afar. 



A waw of murden spreads panic 
hroughoul the city. The vit/im.i are 
always importam persons involved in the 
. oumry's economy. The head of Sationa! 
Security, upon the insistence of the other 
authorities in charge of maintaining public 
i-rder. turns for help to the Saint the 
egendary Man with a Silver Mask 

The Saint goes into action and soon 
'eceives an ultimatum from a lunatic 
ailed Erick Malcosh, who demands fifty 
niillion dollars to put a stop to the killing's. 
The authorities are compelled to pay the 
"'lackmail, hut they follow the Saint's 
mstructions, and the latter is thus able to 
'each the criminal's hideout. There, he is 
discovered and must now face awesome 
dangers and fight .spectacular battles for 
his own life. 

The masked lawman comes out of this 
■ ictorious. hut first he hears a terrible 
threat from the lips of the dying Mak o.sh: 
toon a creature from another galaxy will 
I vme to earth, and upon contact with our 
jtmvsphere. it will multiply into millions 
•f beings, thus forming a gigantic colony, 
which will bring an end to humanity, lite 
only man who can help the Saint now is 
Profes.sor Bernstein, who has been 
ndnapped by a hand of criminals. Our 
masked man has to rescue him and, at the 
tame time, confront the extraterrestrial 
invaders. His fight is successful, hut these 
monstrous beings regroup for their final 
attack on the city. Airplanes and tanks are 

no avail against the enemy. The Saint 
unally u.ses a suicidal .strategy and thus 
succeeds in exterminating the.se gruesome 
assassins from another world. 


ii SAHTO CONTRA lOS ASCSiNOS 




Above. '7amba'’. a chubby simian 
menace with the requisite swooning 


Left: 'The Creature From The Black 
Lagoon" (fiico Browning) abducting a 
protesting Julia Adams 


Below. Dazed victim In grip of Japanese 
King Kong. 


rh. as most of us are identi- 
vng with the monsters). 

One of the earliest horror film 
active-women was Alice Day in 
T-»e Ape" a 1927 melodrama. 
:ie was followed by the afore- 
"entioned Miss Wray, who, in 
Hditlon to her perils in "King 
Aong" did a good deal of 
^leking in "The Hounds of 
■7arof/" and "The Mystery of the 
^ax Museum" as well. Mary 
^ tin, to return to the silent 


screen, was the lady who 
unmasked Lon Chaney’s hideous 
"Phantom of the Opera" and in 
1931. Helen Chandler was im- 
pressive as a victim of Bela 
Lugosi’s "Dracula" The fifties 
gave us scores of luckless 
lasses in the grip of some 
mutated menace or other They 
included Yvonne Lime, Mara 
Corday and Faith Oomergue, 
and seemed to be carried off 
most frequently, while attired in 


white, one-piece bathing suits, 
(which. If one cared to go into it 
more deeply, could probably tell 
us a great deal about the 
psychology of that peculiar 
decade...) Count Dracula 
claimed numerous not altogether 
unwilling victims in the Hammer 
films of the sixties and early 
seventies. They were a vapid lot, 
but the most memorable was 
Barbara Shelley in '"Dracula 
Prince of Darkness", who got to 


do some snarling and spitting on 
her own. before her eventual 
staking. 

Well, we hope you enjoy our 
selection of unlucky heroines 
from horror films of the past, 
including this ‘Tree Man" and 
his reluctant companion, from 
one of the most ridiculous films 
of all time "From Hell It Came" 


Left: ’The Colossus Of New York" contemplates the slumbering Mala 
Powers. 

Below ’The Monster That Challenged The World ” forcing his 
attentions on Audrey Dalton 

Below Left: The disgruntled ’ Tobonga" of "From Hell It Came" and 
reluctant companion. 


H unting back through our 
film file on horror movies, it 
soon became obvious that 
nearly every tale of terror 
contains at least one sequence 
of a pre-liberatlon-type 
defenceless but decorative lady 
being lugged around the screen 
by the loathesome star of the 
piece. Some "Victims" such as 
King Kong's leading lady. Fay 
Wray, have achieved a measure 
of cinema immortality through 
their exploits. 

Even the recent "Legend of 
the Seven Golden Vampires" 
which featured an Oriental 
damsel skilled in the martial arts, 
showed her being abducted by 
the vampires before a nick-of- 
time rescue by the aged but 
canny Dr, Van Helsing. 

So, raised consciousness or 
no, it seems the "carrying off" of 
women is so well-established a 


horror film tradition that we’re 
stuck with it, and it Is enter- 
taining. Small boys with nasty 
little sisters can always 
sublimate their aggressions by 
imagining the offending sibling 
in the place of the monster’s 
squealing prey, and henpecked 
husbands might be excused for 
concocting similar fantasies. The 
only reversals of the formula I 
can recall are "The Attack of the 
Fifty-Foot Woman", where a 
giantess mercilessly hunted 
down her cheating husband, and 
"Konga ”, where Michael Gough 
was taken captive by his own 
giant gorilla, who terrorised 
London with the terrified mad 
scientist In its paw, before both 
were annihilated in front of Big 
Ben. Unfortunately for the 
feminist cagse, both were really 
rotten filrns. (Anyway, it could be 
said that the gender of the 
abductee doesn’t matter all that 
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by Tom Hutchinson 
foreword by Vincent Price 

Number three in Studio Vista's Cinema series edited by 
Sheridan Morley. this book joins the related themes of 
horror and science fiction - two major escape routes for 
modern man's irrational fears. In an imaginatively 
illustrated text, Tom Hutchinson examines the growth of 
the supernatural movie from its silent origins in A Trip to 
the Moon and its development in classic frighteners such 
as Nosferatu and Metropolis, continues with a review of 
‘The Monster Industry' past and present, lingers over 
'Sex and the Vampire' and ends with a discussion of our 
fascination for machinery which we must control or it 
wilt control us. ISOpages, 1 60 illustrations. 96incoloui. 

October 17th. C3.25 
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**THE OUTER uninT. 


Thanks to Mr. G. Arno for sending in these 
interesting cards from the American T.V. 
series, The Outer Limits. These creatures are 
very rare and seldom seen. Hope you enjoy 
them. 
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Continued from page 9 


jprighi. hii^ head was perpendicular, some 
MX feet from the floor, and he was 
Mjrrounded by a while sheet. The 
Professor was beaming; his round, plump 
face was lit by a smile of triumph. 

'Wonderful.' he said. 'Wonderful.' 

'Ha.s . . . ' Lewis began, then paused. His 
>oice was harsh, metallic, and seemed (o 
;ome from some little way to his left. He 
•ried to clear his throat. ‘Has the operation 
been successful?’ 

'Successful!’ the Professor waved his 
lands in rapture. ‘One hundred per cent, 
ny dear sir. It could not have gone better.' 

A white-clad nurse now joined the 
Professor, closely followed by Sinclair. 
Lewis noted the look of horror on his face 
• horror and revulsion, and fought down 
1 feeling of irritation. 

'What are the chances of mv living? he 
asked. 

‘Excellent.’ 

‘What about rejection? Won't the new 
body try to reject my head?’ 

The surgeon looked a little 
uncomfortable. 

‘That Is the point I must make clear to 
>ou, Mr. l,ewis. and beg for your full co- 
'peration. at the same lime assuring you 
that the situation is only temporary.’ 

What are you talking about'.'' Conrad 
demanded, trying to turn his head, 

‘Please -- please do not do that,' the 
rrolessor implored, “you must keep 
perfectly still. I amputated close to the 
i.houlders, so the neck muscles will still 
work. The matter of the body . . .’ 

'Well.' Lewis enquired, 'what about the 
body? 

T. The Professor moved a little closer, 
( was unprepared, the time was short.' He 

•jightened up. 'The truth is. Mr, Lewis, I 
•as unable to find a satisfactory body.' 

'No body!’ The millionaire looked down 
-t the expanse of white sheet that hid 
»hatever was below him. Then what the 


devil am I attached to? 

‘The head transplant machine. I have 
connected your main arteries to tubes, and 
an artificial heart is pumping serum to 
your brain. Everything is working 
perfectly.' 

A machine! Conrad would have 
bellowed had it been possible, as it was, 
his voice shrieked through what he now 
realised was a loudspeaker. ‘You mean all 
I have left is my head?' 

'Temporarily,' the Professor tried to 
soothe what was left of his patient, 'until 
we can find a host for you.' 

•When will that be?Conrad glared at his 
secretary, who looked as if he might be 
sick, given the slightest provocation. 'And 
take your blasted moon face out of here, 
Sinclair.' 

The young man gulped, and made a 
sudden dash for the door: Lewis returned 
his attention to the Professor. ‘1 asked 
you, man. when you will have a host body 
ready for me? 

‘That is hard to say,' Professor Borman 
smiled apologetically. ‘I run a private 
clinic here, and owing to the nature of my 
work, patients with head injuries are 
extremely rare. You must also realise I 
cannot apply for a subject through the 
normal channels. This — this operation 
must be kept a close secret, at least until it 
can be declared an unqualified success. 
Therefore, my dear sir, you must be 
patient until I can - how do you say? — 
work something out.' 

'But I can't be attached to a pile of iron- 
mongery for God knows how long,' 
Conrad protested. 

‘I see no reason why not. Your head will 
now cease to age. in fact it will grow 
younger. There is no faulty heart or 
digestive system feeding it poison. On the 
contrary, it is now being supplied with 
life-giving serum, scientifically prepared to 
replenish tissues . . .' 

'Damn you. I want a body.' the 
loudspeaker screamed. 

‘Be careful.' the Professor frowned, 'we 
do not want your pistons to get 
overheated. A sudden passion could be 
fatal. You see your brain commands the 
machine, as formerly it commanded your 
body. Should it order an excess of heat, 
the pumps must work that much harder to 
supply the need. This could result in a . . .’ 
the Professor waved his arms like a 
windmill '. . . a blow-out.' 

'Bloody Hell,’ said Conrad Lewis. 

'Exactly,' the Professor beamed. ‘You 
have keen perception.' 

One boring day succeeded another. 
Sinclair reported each morning to read 
reports and receive instructions. The lack 
of a signature seemed an unsurmountable 
barrier until Lewis perfected the art of 
writing with a ballpoint j>en clenched 
between his teeth. 

‘The executive board are becoming 
impatient, sir', Sinclair remarked one 


morning, 'they are asking when you are 
coming back.' 

‘When am I going to die, you mean,’ the 
head glared at the young man, who 
noticed its cheeks were now rounded and 
tinted with a healthy pink colour, 'so soon 
as Borman finds me a body they'll be in 
fora shock.’ 

'When will that be? Sinclair asked. 

'What do you think I am? A bloody 
fortune tellei^ When Borman finds me 

The colour deepened and the plastic 
pipes that ran across the room and disapp- 
eared through holes cut in the near wall, 
quivered ominously. 

'If you were worth your keep you'd go 
out and dig one up yourself.' 

'Dig one up. sir? 

‘I don't mean that literally, you fool. 
When I think of the millions of perfectly 
healthy bodies running around with empty 
heads, and me clamped down to a pile of 
junk, I could blow the place sky high.' 

‘The pipes are getting a bit thick sir.' 

‘Are they!' Lewis’ head calmed itself, 
'well, tell that board of half-baked blood- 
suckers. I'll have their guts for ganers 
when I get back.' 

‘If you don't get hack soon, they'll have 
mine,' Sinclair stated grimly. 

One day Professor Borman presented 
himself, his entire being expressing keen 
excitement. 

‘A wonderful breakthrough, my dear 

'What are you yapping about? Conrad 
snapped; his temper was growing 
noticeably shorter as time passed. 'Have 
you found me a body yet? 

‘Not yet. but Tve overcome the matter 
of rejection. ‘You’ll never guess what I 
have done.' 

‘Tell me,’ the head scowled. 

'1.' Professor Borman pushed out his 
respectable stomach, ‘I have grafted a 
sheep's head on to a pig. And it lives.' 

'Revolting.' Lewis puckered his lips into 
a grimace. 'Can't you find anything else to 
do? 

‘But you do not understand. This means 
once we have found the right body for 
you, the transfer will be an undoubted 
success. I can announce immortality for 
the selected few. Old heads on young 
shoulders.' 

'Trade in your old body for a new one.' 
Conrad's eyes gleamed. ‘There's millions 
in it. The young will be of some use to the 
world at last. But where are you going 
to gel all the bodies from? He paused, 
then added softly; ‘If only there was 
another war.' 

The crisis materialised a week later. 
Sinclair came into the presence of Lewis's 
head, and stammered out his news. 

‘They arc going to replace you. sir.’ 


Continued overleaf 
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•Whull' 

The long grev tube', leapt a foot Irom 
the floor. 

‘A '.peciwi meeting ol (he execucive 
hoard meets nexi week to depose you. and 
elect a rtew ehuirnian and managing 

■ i he conniving bastards.' 

•That's not nil. sir. Your wife has 
.ipplied for power ot attorney to control 
>our holdings. The lact is. no one believes 
vou are alive. Your doctor says ii is im- 
possible that you could have lived another 
two days, let alone si.\ weeks, and since 
Prolessor Borman has refused entry to 
visitors, they think I'm up to something 
tricky.' 

'Ihe slut ... the halt-haked. piggy bank 
robbers. Borman . . . Borman . , .' 

1 he lace was scarlet, the leed pipes grew 
tat. like gorged snakes; through the 
dividing wall came the sound ol labour- 
ing pumps, the murmur ol alarmed voices. 
I’rolessor Borman burst into the room. 

'Calm yourself, my dear sir. Ihe 
pressure has risen to over danger point.' 

'Gel me a body, a body, a bloody live, 
walking body.' 

'I’lease. please rcla.v. I have no body. In 
a lew days maybe. Who knows, a nice 
street accident, a jolly suicide. . . .' 

'I want a body now . . , now . . .' 

A red light gleamed Irom under the 
white sheet, there was also a plume of 
white smoke, and a smell ol burning 
rubber. 

'All right,' The Hrofessor held up his 
hands 'I will give you a hi'dy ' 

'Now .' I ewis was a little calmer. ' I oday. 

'Yes. yes,' 

'A live, walking body'.'' 

Ihe I'rofessor nodded, his (ace n little 
sad. 

I promise you. dear sir, a nice healthy 
walking body at once.' 

'Then gel on with it.' Conrad growled. 'I 
must be in London m one week.' 

The boardroom ol I ewis Incorporated 
and Allied Companies was situated on the 
twenty-third floor ol Lewis House, a shoe- 
box shaped skyscraper overlooking 
County Hall. I he e.xeculivc hoard were all 
present, and a more well-fed, red-faced 
ihrombosis-mclined collection ol gently 
men It would have been hard to find. I'hey 
had been collected by Conrad Lewis over 
the years mainly lor their ability to say 
'yes'. He had not realised that men who 
say 'yes' develop a secret urge to say 'no', 
and those that bow begin to wonder il it 
might not he more pleasant to stand 
upright. The rumours of his death had 
brought these seeds ol rebellion into active 
Iructificaiion. and now the news of his 
sudden return was like the threat ol a 
weedkiller to a budding dandelion. 

'Thought it too good to be true.' Sir 
Danvers Bateman turned his mottled face 
to his neighbour. 'The old trout will never 


die. Hasn't got the decency.' 

'Some talk ol a quack in Switzerland.' 
the Hon. Charles Montgomery scowled, 
'one of those miracle-working chaps. 
Opened him up, rummaged round, and 
replaced a few bits and pieces.' 

"Pity he couldn't have left well alone,' 
Sir Danvers grumbled. 

■Won't go near a hospital meself,' the 
Hon. Charles remarked. ‘Got no 
guarantee you're coming out with what 
you went in with.’ 

Puriher conversation was curtailed by 
the double doors being pushed open and 
Sinclair. resplendent in pin-striped 
trousers and black lacket. announcing 
hnetly: 

■(ientlemen. your chairman and 
managingdirector.' 

Like a class of .schoolboys they shuffled 
to their feel and stared expectantly at the 
open doors. Conrad I.ewis was seated in a 
wheelchair which was propelled by 
Professor Borman's nurse. From the neck 
downward he was scathed in a tartan 
blanket: a thick scarf was wrapped round 
his neck, and his face was white. Ilabbv. 
the eyes sunken, bloodshot. The upper 
part of his body seemed to be too high, 
w bile there was a disturbing llatness under 
the lower half of the blanket. 

‘They’ve cut his damn legs oil,' Sir 
Danvers grunted. 

I he wheelchair was pushed into place at 
the table head, and all the board members 
seated themselves, without however ceas- 
ing to regard their chairman's face with 
intense interest. He looked so small and 
shrunken, many felt their hopes rise, 
yet at the same time that fat, dead- 
white face looked obscenely healthy, ‘Like 
a worm from a well-filled churchyard.' the 
Hon. Charles expressed himself in a 
whispered aside, and Sir Danvers nodded 
his approval. Sinclair stood beside his 
master and rapped the table with a gavel. 

'•Gentlemen, Mr. Lewis wishes to make 
the following announcement. He is re- 
establishing his control of Lewis In- 
corporated and Allied Companies and he 
wishes to thank all members of this board 
for casting doubts on his ability to manage 
his affairs, as this has enabled him to huv 
shares at nxik bottom price and so 
increase his holdings. Several members of 
this illustrious board will be asked to 
resign in due course.' 

Many members jumped to their feet and 
began a chorus of protests. One gentle- 
man ol weasel-like aspect, who had enter- 
tained ambitions ol being chairman him- 
self, was heard to remark there were lesser 
scoundrels in Wormwood Scrubs. 

'Sit down.' 

The voice was harsh, a kind of roaring 
whisper, and it tivok some lime before it 
was lully realised the command had been 
uttered by the tycoon in the wheelchair. 
The weasel-laced man protested again. 

'I intend to speak.' 


■You'll sit down and shut up, Smiihers.’ 

Smiihers turned a shade paler, but 
manfully stayed on his feet. 

'We represent the shareholders, and I 
repeat you're a damn scoundrel. Lewis. 
‘You led us to suppose you were at death’s 
door, il not inside, and now you turn up 
Irom God knows where . . .' 

'Sit down,' The flabby lace was turning 
bright pink. 'I'll not warn you again. Do 
you suppose I'd let a set ol vvhiie-livered, 
gutless rabbits oiii-ihink me'.’ I've got it 
made, do you hear me'.’ Nohodv can beat 
me now.' 

The harsh voice lapsed into a wheezing 
cough and the aiicndani nurse looked 
worried. Mr. Smiihers made the last, latal 
statement. 

'There's little point in arguing with a 
madman.' 

'A whai!' 

The voice rose to a shrill scream, while 
some kind ol activity was going on 
beneath the blanket. The nurse tried to 
hold the enraged little tigure down into the 
w'heelchair but she accidentally clutched 
the blanket and Conrad Lewis emerged 
from his cocoon. A dreadful silence 
descended on the boardroom as he placed 
his trotters on the table and heaved 
himself upright. 

‘Look, suckers,' (Lewis had always been 
an addict of American films.) ‘Look. I've 
got a new healthy body, a walking breath- 
ing body, and there's plenty more where 
that came from,' 

Smithers was horrilied. appalled, his 
stomach was heaving, and he was not far 
from insanity, but he could still turn a 
phrase. 

■| always knew you were one,' he said, 
'but 1 never expected to have proof.' 

The trotters clawed, the fat. well primed 
pig body heaved itself up on to the table, 
and with Lewis's head leading the way. it 
raced towards its tormentor. 

T hree directors dropped dead, one went 
berserk and flung himself through a plate 
glass window; the Hon. Charles sat down 
and stated he was damned belore starting 
to count his fingers, and Conrad Lewis 
stood squarely on his lour feet and thrust 
his head close to the near gihhering 
Smithers. 

‘Who's mad'.’’ he asked. 

•| am.' replied Smithers and slid grace- 
fully to the Door. 

I.ewis forgot Professor Borman's linal 
instructions and began to nod 
vigorously. It hud taken many hours to 
grail his head on to the pig's body: it took 
three minutes to nod it off. 

Ihose members ot the hoard who were 
still on their leet were very ill indeed, and 
were not inclined to object when Sir 
Danvers moved silently along the table, 
removed the wheelchair, and pulled the 
high backed, managing director's chair 
into position, He sealed himscll, the one 
unrullled person present. 

Alter all. he was partial to pork, 
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THE 

lOCH NESS 
MONSTER 

Although there have been a 'respectable number of sightings in recent years, the Loch Ness Monster has 
been getting less and less publicity. Despite various expeditions from Japan, the U.S., etc. the British 
government still refuses to acknowledge the fact that there are extremely unusual, possibly unique creatures 
in the Loch, and the British Museum has repeatedly refused to back up the poorly-funded expeditions that 
have attempted to gather more conclusive material on the nature of the beasts. 
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leading SM Ktj l i “ '"•gie w i i ifl -the moct.^ruesoiTlfi accident or 
>r-e**eM *e" hai _ .pn uKnm gnimel of 8 known nature 

J^llIJlLujuw wnliinttttyteL.^^ZZSflsaiir'TfMt' tgetr-deserit^-wnh great. 


cvciops or a unicain. The Lnrh creature 
has likenesses to several monsters of 
ancient myths, and mdeed suriilar animals^ 


gigantic worm. 


r'l^ted wwaoJeeejls fjwodjiear 
TAi -ttae fate 50's and christened' 
Mons ter ' after their discoverer, one 
J TB1V "rilSt'B bizarre little animals 


oossiblv 

Chicafll 


oeiongad to no known category, having 
segmented, invertebrate bodies and long 
^^ender necks ending in heads that were 
often toothless and eyeless They possessed 
powerful "dragon ’-like tails, usually with a 
pair of lateral fins 

One of the most disturbing features ol the 
things seen in Loch Ness, and a cause for 
widespread ridicule of eye-witness accounts, 
•s the extreme diversity in descriptions 
While the variations of colour (usually black 
•p grey, but sometimes "reddish brown," 
and "greenish") can be accounted for by the 
probability that there are many such 
creatures, witnesses have reported from one 
10 SIX humps on the monster's back, hairy 
manes, or sleek slender necks, no eyes, 
luge eyes, horn-like antennae, or none at 
all. stubby, fin-like "feel", or no limbs, a 
sheep-like head, or the headol an eel . 

What all eyewitnesses seem to have In 
common, however, is a distinct state of 
emotional disturbance, greater than might 
oe expected from staid business executives 
and no-nonsense housewives, even after 


vigour 

•terrible ' arvd "dreadful" although itseWom 
'3^$ anything more sinister than surface for 
a bask in the still twilight. There is 
something so alien about the creature's 
appearance that people viewing it from 
vantage points where they could not 
possibly be in danger, are driven to a state of 
revulsion bordering on hysteria 
All this supports the theory that Ihe 
monster is in fact similar physically to 
members ol Ihe worm family, in that its 
entire immense being is In a constant state 
ol flux, features changing ceaselessly, 
causing pillars of middle class society to go 
half-beserk on the banks of the lake, while it 
goes about its placid business. Observation 
of a common earthworm noodlmg along 
can result m a certain nausea lor many 
of us musde-and-bone-bound vertebrates, 
imagine the effect of 30-odd feet of 
never-ceasing undulations and mutations, 
taking place so rapidiv and incessantly that 
the mind cannot comprehend what the eye 
IS seeing In addition, Holliday, himself a 
veteran of several sightings, comments that 
there is "something strange that has 
rvothing to do with size or appearance" about ' 
(he creature, an aura of unreality, such as 
ote might feel being encountered with a 


weird, ever-mutaiing beasts of St John's 
Apocalypse. 

Loch Ness is by no means the only lair of 
these creatures, although it is one of the 
best known. Similar reports have come from 
regions of Canada. North-eastern Siberia. 
Ireland, Australia, and Storsjon, Sweden, 
where the local monster, while extremely 
passive, has the endearing trail of putting its 
longue out at its tormentors, when annoyed 

It IS believed that "Nessie" feeds upon the 
various fish found in the fresh-water loch, 
but It has seldom displayed any of the 
aggressiveness of the predator. It may have 
been responsible for the death in 1952. of 
John Cobb, whose breaking of the speed- 
boat record m "The Crusader" resulted in a 
latal accident, when the let-boal ran into a 
pattern of ripples, the cause of which has 
never been determined, but may have been 
the wake of the creature swimming 
underwater Swimming in the Loch has 
never been popular, and m the deeper areas 
is definitely regarded as dangerous. 
Creatures have been reported to bite oars 
away from fishing boats, and participants in 
a recent 24-mile swimming race down the 
lake were insured for £1.300 each, in Ihe 
event of Injuries inflicted by the monster. 



o< damages sustained by other animals that 
happen to get In its way. In addition to its 
size, the creature may also be dangerous due 
to the acrid slime it is said to exude when 
annoyed As early as 1 500, 8 small creature 
was reported (tilled by a member of the Lovat 
Clan in Glenconie About nine feet long, with 
no'feet, a long tail with small side fins and 
"ane ternbill heid". the monster exuded a 
substance which caused the grass upon 
which It lay to wither, and kept even the 
huge deerhounds at a distance This would 
appear to be much like the poisonous slime 
of a toad, or the "ink" squirted by many 
types of squid and octopus. 

In view of the very real dangers presented 
by too-close contact with the creatures, 
enthusiastic tourists are advised to do their 
ogling from a distance, should they be lucky 
enough to encounter the beast. It is a sad 
fact, however, that increasing traffic and 
population seems to have driven the 
inhabitants of Loch Ness to become even 
more reclusive. Until the 1930's, the 
monsters were sometimes, (although very 
rarely) seen on land, giving rise to the theory 
that they may be a type of amphibian 
hitherto unknown. 

At the rate things are going, these 
incredible creatures might be really extinct 
by the time the government gets around to 
supporting serious study. The stations 
around Inverness are presently manned by 
volunteers, some of whose enthusiasm 




brinish 
soeie^H 


exceeds their scientific knowledge, and few 
of whom can afford to spend more than a 
fortnight or so a year in contemplation of the 
waters of Loch Ness. New films and photos 
however, are always being product, but 
still without effect on the opinions of the 
higher-ups at the British Museum and other 
august institutions, who continue to ridicule 
the possibility of some unbelieveably ancient 
form of life in the area, despite ever- 
mounting evidence to the contrary. 

Of course, this could all be a blessing in 
disguise, because if the great worm-like 
beings in Loch Ness are indeed the Beasts of 
the Apocalypse, their recognition by civili- 
sation could herald the end of the world, as 
we know it. Perhaps that notion is what's 
keeping the respected authorities from 
making an effort to locate and classify these 
creatures before another government, or 
before it's just too late entirely to capture a 
living monster This attitude is to be deplored 
by those of us with open and questioning 
minds, and we think it is time for some 
concrete move to be made to discover the 
secrets of Loch Ness, and similar sites in 
Great Britain. 

In the meantime, despite the thankless toil 
of the dedicated Loch-waichers. and their 
scholarly conjectures, Nesa. the spirit of 
Glen More, continues to guard the private 
lives of her enormous, slimy, spooky, and 
strange children. 

In this limited space, it is impossible to 
give detailed and scientific accounts of the 
many sightings of the animals in Loch Ness 


... for enthusiasts of fantasy and 
the macabre in films, literature, and 
art. SAE for details to: Mrs. Sandra 
Sutton. 194. Station Road, Kings 
Heath. Birmingham, B1 47TE. 




These amazing pictures of the Loch Ness 
Monster were taken by Frank Searle. 


and the conjectures of biologists, but for 
those whose appetite for more information 
have been whetted, we will include a brief 
bibliography. 

Carruth, James A.; Loch Ness end Its 
Monster. 8th ed. 1970 
Linsdale, Tim: The Loch Ness Monster. 
2nded. f972TheLev/ethans. 1966 
Holliday, F.W.: The Great Orm of Loch 
Ness, 1968. 

These will provide the budding monster 
enthusiast with enough information and 
speculation to pave the way for more in- 
depth reading. There is no shortage of 
literature on the subject, and much of the 
material has very convincing factual basis. 






Julio Ego isn't s stranger. W* really enjoyed, “her easy on 
the eyes" performance in Legend of the 7 Golden 
Vampires. {Please note — Legend is correctly spelt this 
time. ) She also makes e beautiful addition to the new 
Columbia-Warnerfilm “Mutations" .1 trust you agree, 
this bathtub shot makes you feel clean all over. 
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PHASE 


This film, with its cast of 
millions(ants)isanAlced 
Production released by 
Paramount and distributed by 
Cinema International. Saul Bass 
wasthedirector. The cast 
includes Nigel Davenport as 
Hubbs and Lynne Frederick as 
Kendra. Special effects were 
created by John Richardson. The 
film was written by Mayo Simon. 


PHASE I.- In response to some mysterious 
the far reaches of the universe, the ant kingdom on Eart 
undergoes a curious metamorphosis. A research scientist, 
Ernest Hubbs, establishes an experimental station to 
investigate this phenomenon in a remote area of the 
Arizona desert, where he has discovered the ant popula- 
tion to be increasing at an alarming rate, causing a 
biological imbalance. The various ant species have 
ceased fighting each other and their natural enemies in 
the insect world are gradually disappearing. Hubbs 
intends to study the implications of this imbalance on all 
life forms in the subject area - including man. To help 
him with his investigation Hubbs has brought a young 
mathematician, James Lcsko, who specialises in com- 
puter analysis of the methods of communication used by 
animal species. To precipitate his experiment, Hubbs 
destroys the ants’ tower-like strongholds with grenades 
and waits for some sign of reaction. 


PHASE II. -The ants make their move, not against the 
experimental station, but a local farm. The fleeing 
Eldridge family heads for the scientists’ dome, pursued 
by an army of ants, only to be greeted by a cloud of 
poisonous chemical, the first weapon to be used in an 
attempt to control the insects. Only the Eldridge grand- 
daughter survives, a young girl called Kendra, who is 
taken into the dome. Unknown to the scientists, the ants 
use the yellow chemical to effect immunity to the poison 
in their subsequent generations. .Meanwhile in the 
laboratory, Hubbs’ attempt to introduce their natural 
enemy, the mantis, into a group of captured ants is upset 
by a terrified Kendra, who smashes the equipment, scat- 



tering the ants and causing Hubbs to be tatten on the 
' The ants lay siege to the dome with heat-focusing 
JBirror^iKftccs, raising the temperature within to the 
point whetfilUhe computer-operated equipment shuts 
off automa(B^:^ubtffi and Lesko fight back, iwing 
“white sound”. mirror constructions are des- 

rmyed but the handful nfe^eir species loose inside the 
dome succead in wfialH«|i®N.,^-conditioning system. 
Hubbs realises that the ants mudlhgw known whidi item 
ul equipment would make tfw3nEnmis.niosi vulnerable. 

PHASE Hi. - I A< ii.i Mil I Ip enmmuniSi|(mg with 
'he ants, but is unableto undeistaa^be reply toMb 

means that the ants^-^vant one of the B 
inside tlferes^arch -statiorL Kcadn is convinced that the 
ants want her, her. and slips out into the night. 

Hubbs, however, set5“^li_^ts on destroying the 
Queen, in order to deprive theinis,^intclJigcnt leader- 
ship. He stumbles out into the desSW^o attack the 
Queen, but falls into a pit and is devouredBy’jto^ants. 
Lcsko, now alone, concludes that the destruction^ 
Queen must still be carried out. Making his slow and ' 
painful way to the mound occupied by the Queen, Lesko 
descends into a large underground chamber and dis- 
covers Kendra. The ants had been waiting for them. 
Suddenly they know that they are being transformed and 
made part of the ants’ world. Although they have no 
knowledge of what is expected of them, they know that 
they will be told. Kendra and Lesko wait, alone with the 
ants, as a new sun rises on a new world. 


PHASE IV is about to begin . . . 
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:RINGO 
SSTARlfS^" 
: MONSTER 


MORE 

LUGOSI 

FACTS 


As a follow-up to our feature on 
the career of Bela Lugosi in 
number three, here are a few 
titbits recently unearthed by one 
of our fiendish U S. colleagues. 

Lugosi’s own version of his birthdate was 
20 October. 1888 Our research had 
uncovered several dates, of which we 
estimated 29 October, 1682, to be the most 
likelv We still think Lugosi may have 
cheeteO a bn on the year, as nearly all well- 
known performers did in those days 
He had two brothers, Laszio and Lajos, and 
asister, Vilma 

His favourite reading dealt with economy 
and the social sciences His fayounte screen 
performer was Mickey Mouse 
He had a fondness for stuffed cabbage, and 
liked bright colours and flannel Clothing 
He stated that talk made him angry, and 
that he preferred the company of people 
who were reserved and honest 
He said his closest friends were stage 
hands, he had an ambition to own a dude 
ranch, and for amusement on the set. he 
smoked cigarettes 

These items were part of a biographical 
form filled in by Lugosi for the publicity 
campaign on one ot his films Some of the 
replies to the fatuous questions hint that 
Lugosi was the possessor of a dry sense of 
humour, and, when asked to "List the high 
spots of your life in chronological order, he 
wrote succinctly "It is no-one's business" 

So. Bela Lugosi's character remains an 
interesting enigma, as he undoubtedly 
would have wished 


The beauty and the beast |we are not referring to Rmgo) 
Sculptress Brenda Thomas of Swansea, Glamorgan, has 
recently completed a gigantic Tyrannosaurus Rex for former 
Beatle Rmgo Star. Ringo'sversionof T Rex is a fibre-glass 
model (named Oilys) that had to be transported to his 72 acre 
estate at Ascot, in sections Ringo was delighted with the 
model and people in the music industry are calling it a monster 
hit 

Pretty Brenda, 24, is no stranger to the ammal and large 
model field having completed several other creatures If you 
are in the market fora mammoth garden ornament, write to 
her c/oWorld of Horror 





THE CONTINUING SAGA 


I UCY had been having dreams about the submarine since 
childhood, which was not all that peculiar, as her father, 
whom she had never known, had served on a submarine 
crew in the second World War. Her mother had told her 
all about it, many times, and the concept of submarines became 
something of a mythical nature to Lucy The submarine dreams 
were always nightmares, although nothing ever actually 
happened m them She would see a submarine, similar to the 
ones pictured in books, gliding through a murky sea, and awake in 
a state of anxiety and vague sorrow A sensitive Child, they always 
said, a bit highly strung, but she'd grow out of it. 

As she grew to adolescence, Lucy became fascinated with 
marine biology, and opted to study it in university. Her mother, 
who was of the old school, was a bit worried by such an 
"mnappropnate" career choice, for a girl, but Lucy was 
determined, and displayed such scientific aptitude, that in the end. 
she had her way And perhaps it was just as well, after all. her 
mother thought, as Lucy had grown into such a strange, 
unattraaive girl, that her prospects for marriage seemed almost 
ml. People found her pale, protruding eyes, pallid skin, and vague, 
abstracted manner disturbing, and while no-one would deny her 
skill and promise in her chosen field, Lucy was not sought after 
socially. 

This was of no great consequence to Lucy herself, although she 
knew It worried the family; she was far too absorbed in her studies 
to lake much interest in the jolly-student lifestyle that her 
"peculiarities" denied to her. She was secretly a bit revolted by 
the amorous antics of her contemporaries, and their other 
amusements were too dull even to be distasteful. 

As for her own interests, apart from her studies, she had none 
The only aspect of her life that allowed for any frivolity was sleep, 
and the decidedly sombre submarine-dream was the only one she 
was ever able to recall 

It had developed greatly from the simple and obvious childhood 
nightmare As her interest in marine life had developed, the 
cloudy waters had become populated with a variety of creatures, 
most of them recognisable denizens of the lower levels of the 
ocean, others of a surprisingly fantastic nature, for a dreamer of 
Lucy's rather unimaginative nature For several years, rtow, the 
mam "characters" in her dream had been a host of small, four 
legged, lizard-like creatures, who floated through the depths 
encased in rather absurd little irridescent bubbles They were 
intelligent, she felt, although there was no communication of a 
tangible nature, and as time passed, they began to take on more 
importance than the submarine itself. The dream had ceased to be 
a nightmare, and become an escape from everyday life that Lucy 
looked forward to. albeit a bit guiltily, as it was so ridiculous, so 
unscientific . 

Despite the changes it had undergone over the years, the 
submarine dream remained curiously static There was never any 
action, apart from the movement of the water Lucy never saw 
herself in the dream, but as she grew older, she would awake with 
a sensation of contentment that had superseded her childhood 
fears. She had begun having the dream much more frequently, 
which she found a tittle disturbing, but it had had no effect upon 
her work, so she dismissed it all as a harmless diversion of her 
perhaps too-stricily disciplined mind. 

She continued to display outstanding skill in the study of ur>der 
water life, and when her second year at college had been com- 
pleted, she was invited to spend the summer holiday working on a 
research project off the coast of Cornwall She had won the 
position over several eager competitors, and looked forward to it, 
as a promising foundation for her professional life. 


On these pages, you will find the first chapter of a 
short story. We invite you to read it. then dream up 
the next instalment. Entries should be typed, double- 
spaced, and approximately 500 words in length. 

You may make any changes in the plot you wish, 
eliminate characters, add them. etc. Anything goes 
except, of course, rude language and unprintable 

Each month, we'll select the most interesting and 
original entry, and print it. The next month’s entrants 
will take the story from there. (No-one who has had a 
chapter printed may enter again.) 

All entries for next month must be received by 
January 7th. 1975. If you wish your manuscript to be 
returned, please enclose a large s.a.e. This is your 
chance to become a published "horror" author, let's 
hear those typewriter keys start clicking, now. and 
post your eldritch entries to; 

■THE CONTINUING SAGA", 

"WORLD OF HORROR". 

344 SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD. 

LONDON. S.W.8. 
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WORLD OF HORROR 
SALUTES 

EDOAR ALLAN POE 



Cat" with a hatchet in the brain, and of 
course, her gruesome remains arc 
uncovered at the end. to accuse the 
demented protagonist. Poe’s male 
characters are little more attractive, the 
effete and unhinged Roderick Usher, the 
painstakingis logical murderers of “The 
Black Cat". "The Cask of Amontillado" 
and “the Tell-Tale Heart", and various 
other highly-strung and morbid fellows 
present little to endear themselves to the 
reader. The haste of much of Poe's 
writing. neccessitated by constant 
financial trouble, may not have been 
obvious to Baudelaire and his followers, 
but is rather glaringly apparent to British 
and American readers. The same formulas 
are used frequently, the characters are 
seldom developed. Foreign locales, such 
as Venice and Paris, have obviously not 
been painstakingly researched- This very 
"slipshod" quality, however, may be partly 
responsible for Poe’s endurance. It has 
been observed that Poe's locales have the 
vague quality of dream environments. 
They do not exist as everyday places, but 
as fairy-tale settings for the unfolding of 
tales that are most unlikely, yet often 
entirely convincing within their ow n frame 
of reference, which is that of dream and 
nightmare. 

Pt>e’s own life was a bit of a nightmare, 
marred by social setbacks, poverty, 
unhappy love, and addiction to alcohol. 

He was born on 18 January, 1809. the 
son of refined but impoverished actor- 
parents. His mother was much renowned 
for her beauty, but both parents appear to 
have been rather frail, ineffectual types, 
whose lack of strength to cope with 
practical worries left their son an orphan 
by the age of three. He was adopted by the 
wealthy Allen family of Richmond, 
Virginia, and lived with the family until 
1827, He received a fine education, for the 
time, in England and Richmond. 
However, he began to get into strife at the 
University of Virginia, drinking rather too 
much, and running up large gambling 
debts. After one year, he ran away and 
joined the army for a time. He published 
three small volumes of poetry, which 
received some critical encouragement, but 
did little to improve his financial state. 


Continued on page 62 


T he fortunes of Fdgar Allan Pne 
have been rather dreary, in literary 
history, as well as during his hectic 
lilc. His poetry has been held up to 
mockery by Henry James, and T. S. Eliot 
has. perhaps rightly called his' prose 
“slipshod and shoddy," Readers in his 
native America and the other English- 
speaking countries pay Poe lip service as 
one ot the greats, hut his works are read 
mostly by children, and adolescents who 
may be forced to memorise " I he Bells" or 
worse still. "Annabell Lee" in dismal 
classroom scs.sions, A good deal of the 
genteel disrepute his writings lie in may be 
the fact that they have provided 
“inspiration", (often no more than a title.) 
for countless "horror" films, until recently 
held in such disregard by the intelligentsia. 

The only country where Poe seems to be 
revered by critics and public alike, is 
France, where the poet Baudelaire 
translated his tales, shortly after Poe's 
death, and published them with his 


lamous laudatory biographical essay. To 
Baudelaire, Poe was a prime example of 
the ideal "dandy", and a "jinxed" creative 
personality. Disliking women, and 
considering them intellectually inferior, 
Baudelaire was pleased by Poe’s pale 
heroines, who e.xist only to die. often 
returning, /omhie-like to drive male 
heroes to madness and a romantic early 
grave. Poor Lady Madeline Usher is 
responsible not only for the demise of her 
twin brother (who had thoughtfully left 
her buried for some eight days, while 
sensing she was still alive. . . ) but for the 
disintegration of the ancestral mansion 
into the brackish waters of the 
surrounding tarn. Another slightly odd 
Poe hero is so obsessed by the teeth of his 
lost love Berenice, that he robs her grave 
to collect them, only to find the young 
lady in question very much "alive", thus 
becoming a raving lunatic- A compassion- 
ate wife, one of few Poe heroines with 
any personality, is rewarded in "The Black 








Continued trom page 58 


He lived and worked in Baltimore from 
1831 through 1835. becoming increasingly 
dependent upon drink, and it has been 
.suggested, drugs. Although he was 
con.sidercd an attractive man, he did not 
have much luck in affairs of the heart. 
Curiously, his marriage to his thirteen- 
year-old cousin. Virginia Clemm, seems to 
have been quite happy, and very much 
approved of by the girl's mother. 
Unfortunately. Virginia was to die in 1847 
leaving him in despair. He embarked upon 
two love affairs the lollow-ing year, in an 
attempt to rebuild his life, but in both 
instances, was rejected. By this time, I’oe 
was living in New York, and while he was 
welcomed to the editorial staff of various 
maga7ines, he would invariably be unable 
to hold the Jobs, due to hi.s drunkenness. 
H is mysterious tales were popular with the 
public, but still brought him no monetary 
security. His poem “The Raven" which 
had appeared in 184.‘i in the New York 



"Evening News" had. however, brought 
him a certain degree of fame, and he was 
much talked about. He attempted to 
lecture and give recitations, but he was a 
bad orator, shy, and posessing a light, 
rather monotonous voice. He was poorly 
received, and gave up the lecture halls to 
devote himself more to w-riting. 

He continued to drink, and linally was 
found suffering from exposure in a gutter. 
He was taken to hospital and died on the 
7ih of October, 1849, One's sympathies 
are aroused by this tale of woe. but Edgar 
Allan Poe was certainly not the type of 
person one would seek out as a dinner 
guest. He made frequent attempts at 
humourous writing, surprisingly enough, 
but these efforts are read to-day mostly for 
the macabre element lurking behind the 
rather lame joviality, as in “The Man Who 
Was Used Up," 

In conclusion, we thought our readers 
miglil be llllclv•^lv•d MI .1 biici liliiiu- 
graphy of cinematic ellnris adapted Irom. 
and or inspired bv Poe. 

1934 _ “The Tell-Tale Heart" 

"The Black Cat" M lale of Devi! 
worship am! revenge, which, ihoiigh 
enieriaining, has nothing to da with 
Poe . . -i 

1935 — “The Raven" (with Bela Lugosi 
at his best, hamming ouirageausly as a 
surgeon obsessed with Poe. The 
author might have enjoyed this one.) 

1948 — "The Fall of the House of 
Usher" (A British-made version, which 
manages to capture a great deal oj the 
grim atmosphere and perversity of the 
original. UnJ'ortunately rarely .seen, to- 
day). 

1960 —“The Fall of the House of 
Usher” 'The first and perhaps, best of 


Roger Carman's Poe adaptions, giving 
Vinceni Price a chance to camp away as 
the neurotic Roderick). 

1961 —“The Raven" (A comedy spoof 
by Carman, with Price and Karloff as 
rival magicians. Not had. really.) 

“The Pit and the Pendulum" (There's a 
pit. a pendulum, and all contact with Poe 
ends there. Still entertaining, as Price 
rants again.) 

1962 — "The Premature Burial" (Ray 
MUiand and Hazel Court star in this one) 

“Tales of Terror" ("Morelia", "M. 
Valdemar" and “The Black Cal"). 

1963 — “The Haunted Palace” (The 
title, from a poem in “The Fall of The 
House of Usher", the story, a muddle of 
Lovecroftian mutations. 

1964 — "The Tomb of Ligeia" (Another 
Price vehicle, with elements from several 
tales.) 

— “The Masque of the Red Death" -- 

(Ditto) 

1967 — “The Oblong Box" (Utile of 
Poe. but lots of Price, joined for this 
outing by Christopher Lee). 

1971 —"Murders in the Rue Morgue" 
(Excellent performances by Jason 
Rohards. the late .Uichael Dunn, el al 
make this a good film, hut it's certainly 
not Poe. any more than the i9JJ version, 
which we neglected to mention above, 
which starred Bela Lugosi as a mad 
mountebank). 

In addition, there have been several 
foreign-speaking adaptions, silent films 
and numerous television plays based upon 
the works of Edgar Allen Poe. “World of 
Horror" will continue its salute to this 
important master of the genre by printing 
one of his more gruesome tales. "The 
Masque of the Red Death" in issue five. 
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TORROR 

IN THE 
CINEMA 
by Ivan Butler 



Horror films 'xekl a chilling fascination for 

audiences from itxe beginnings of cinema. Ivan 
Butler takes a look at me macabre in the silent 
cinema, Oracuia and Frankenstein, the work of 
Hitchcock arx) Po*ans«^ with a special chapter on 
British horror T".-^ again to such horror classics 
as The Cornet of Dr Ca/tgari. The Cat People. The 
Fall of the Hotae of Usher. Rosemary's Baby. 
Dracula, Prince of Dartness and many more. 

Paper back Over 60 stills fMO 

Available from aaooodtxiokshops or direct from: — 


THE TANTIVY PR^i^S 
108 N'E^ BOND STREfre 
I/)NDON WIY OQX 



HORROR 
FILM MAGAZINES 

FOR SALE 
OLD Sc NEW ITEMS 
S. A.E. PLEASE FOR LIS T. 
WANTING TO SELL YOUR 
HORROR MAG COLLECTION? 

IF SO. SEND DETAILS TO:- 
JOHN M. BARTLE. 

10 SUNWOOD TERRACE. 
HALIFAX. 

WEST YORKSHIRE. HX3 7J2. 



We are pleased to print the two 
winners of our "Monster Madness” 
caption contest of issue No. 2. Both 
will receive the next 1 2 issues as a 
prize. To the many who entered; by 
way of thanks, you will be getting 
an 8" X 12" horror photo in 
consolation 


1st place — Mr. Redmond, 
Coolock. Dublin. 

2nd place — Mr. A. Clark, Dundee- 
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Answers to 
Quiz Time 


a- "The Mummy's Curse" (Lon 
Chaney) 

b. "Black Sunday" (Barbara 
Steele) 

c. "I was 8 Teenage Werewolf' 
(Michael Landon) 

d. "Star Trek" (Bones and Kirk, 
from the episode The Deadly 
Years’) 

0. "Grave of the Vampire" (An 
Ember Film release) 
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WHAT SORT OF MAN READS WORLD OF HORROR? 

The man who reads "World of Horror" works hard and plays hard. He knows how to relax. 
Fact; "World of Horror" is read by 2 out of 3 people who belong to erotic cinema clubs. 
Fact: "World of Horror" is read by more unemployed people than "Lancet." By advertising 
in this magazine, you will help provide litter. (Source of information: the 1956 Kinsey 
Report). 


New York. Chicago. London. Tokyo. High Wycombe. Berlin. Paris. 


